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MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


HE expediency of abolishing the British Constitution by 
T the practical disfranchisement of the educated and middle 
classes is not at all proved by the assembling of many thou- 
sands of working-men to assert their desire of superseding 
the existing constituency, although they call their meeting a 
demonstration. Numbers are formidable, and not the less so 
when their organization gives them a disciplined respect for 
order. Those who prefer democratic equality to freedom 
have every reason to be gratified with the great meeting of 
the Trades’ Unions at Birmingham. The House of Commons 
has been repeatedly assured, by the advocates of Reform, that 
the associations which undertake to regulate the rate of wages 
and the conditions of labour are incapable of exercising their 
great powers for political objects. The despotism which 
in certain cases prevents a bricklayer from using his lett 
hand to help his right was to be unaccountably relaxed or 
abdicated when the working-man should be admitted to a 
direct share in the government of the State. If there were 
any believers in this paradoxical prophecy, their convietions 
have perhaps been shaken by the appearance of Mr. Gronce 
Porrer as a leader of the Reform League ; and the last 
shadow of credulity will be dissipated by the language of the 
chief supporter of democratic revolution. “ Let every work- 
“shop,” says Mr. Briaut, “and every factory be a Reform 
“ Association.” Mr. Lowe’s unlucky phrases are to be hung 
up in every work-room and every club-room, for the purpose 
of cherishing popular animosity against the speaker, and of 
exciting the hatred of the labouring population against the 

resent Government. According to Mr. Brient, Lord 

ERBY's accession to office is a declaration of war against 
the working-classes. There is something contemptible as 
well as hateful in the malignant epigrams which are designed 
to rankle in the memory of an excited audience. Mr. Bricut 
cannot pessibly believe what he says, and although allowance 
may be made for rhetorical exaggeration, he knows that 
his words will be accepted in their literal untruth. The 
accession of Lord Dersy to office was for various reasons un- 
desirable, but the defeat of the late Ministers was the act of the 
House of Commons, which has simply postponed a particular 


of Crown nominees, which has no voice on peace or war, on the 
policy of the country, or on the appointment of a single clerk in 
a public office. Mr. Briant well knows that the French Legis- 
lative Body has far narrower functions than the Constitutional 
Chamber of Deputies which was elected by a constituency 
of 200,000. The Ministers and the Emperor are equally 
exempt from responsibility to Parliament, nor has either 
branch of the Legislature any control over the army, 
or over the civil administration. Mr. Bricut dwells with 
still greater complacency on the promiscuous suffrage 
which Count Bismark has announced as the proper 
base of election for a German Parliament. That eminent 
champion of Parliamentary privilege little thought that he 
would be quoted by Mr. Bricut as a pattern Reformer. 
When the attributes of the new German Parliament are 
known, and when its relation to the Prussian House of 
Deputies is defined, it will be time enough for the 
Mother of Parliaments to take a lesson from her youngest 
and least promising descendant. The question for English- 
men is, whether a limited or universal suffrage is desirable 
when a sovereign Parliament which possesses all executive 
and legislative power has to be chosen by a great nation. 
Sham Parliaments which are not incompatible with absolute 
government are undoubtedly most docile when they are 
elected by the whole mass of the population. Despots and 
demagogues dread with unfailing instinct the classes which 
have in all ages been the guardians of freedom; and the 
modern device of swamping proprietors, traders, and members 
of the professions is more plausible than ostensible govern- 
ment by a single person, and not much Jess manageable. 
When the Presipent of the French Republic declared himself 
master of France, he simultaneously annulled the restrictions 
which the National Assembly had imposed on the franchise. 
Even in the United States the English system of Parlia- 
mentary Government has been hitherto unknown. The 
President derives an independent title from direct popular 
election, and his Ministers owe no responsibility to Congress. 
The American nation is free, but it has not thought fit to 


exercise its freedom by entrusting supreme power to a repre-" 


sentative assembly. Ambiguities, latent in the American as 
in all other Constitutions, have lately given Congress an 


change in the electoral Jaw. Only a year ago supporters of opportunity of asserting a novel claim to sovereign power. It 
Lord Derpy’s party were returned to Parliament by the | is not yet certain whether the Republican majority in the 
working-men of Liverpool and of Leeds, and in many large | Senate and the House will succeed in overruling the Presi- 


boroughs the show of hands was in favour of the Con- 
servative candidate. It is possible that the opinion of the 
working-classes may have changed, but it is absurd to say 
that the present Government, with all its shortcomings, has 
declared war against the mass of the people. 

When a hundred thousand men of a single class have met 
to demand for themselves and their equals the exclusive 
government of the country, their leaders have no need to be 
fastidious in their choice of arguments to support a unanimous 
opinion. Mr. Bricut perhaps presumes too far on the igno- 
rance and passions of his hearers when he reminds them that 
universal suffrage is established in France, and that it is about 
to be introduced into Germany. ‘‘ In Germany a vote is to be 
“ given to every man of twenty-five years of age and upwards, 
“so that, if we were to propose a measure that would give a 
“ vote to every man ot twenty-five years of age and upwards 
“in this country, we should not be in advance of that great 
“ country of Northern Germany which is now being established. 
“ What is it that we arc come to in this country, that what is 
“ being rapidly conceded in all parts of the world is being per- 
“ sistently and obstinately refused here in England, the home 
“ of freedom, the mother of Parliaments?” Mr. Bricut, if he 
would listen to an answer, might be referred to his own 
eloquent words. What we are come to is, that England is 
“the home of freedom; the mother of Parliaments,” but the 
children have in too many instances degenerated from their 
parent, and in France universal suffrage produces an assembly 


| 


DENT, but the policy which it prefers appears to be equally 
tyrannical at home and unscrupulous abroad. According 
to the Philadelphia Convention, the measures of Con- 
gress tend to perpetuate disaffection in the South, while 
many of their acts involve direct violations of the Constitution. 
Their leaders, including the Speaker of the Louse, are pub- 
licly canvassing for the Irish vote by assuring the Fenians 
that they shall not be molested by Republican authorities if 
they renew their piratical invasion of Canada. A more direct 
illustration of the vicious tendencies of universal suffrage has 
never been furnished. The generosity and magnanimity 
which, according to Mr. Bricurt, have attracted the attention 
of the world are no security against the vilest political crimes 
when it becomes necessary to purchase the votes of a despised 
and alien rabble. 

After all, it is scarcely worth while to examine Mr. Bricut’s 
arguments, because outside the House of Commons he invariably 
appeals by implication to physical force. One of his alleged 
grievances consists in the denial of the franchise to privates 
in the army. The working-men of Birmingham are told that 
70,000 of their brethren are serving under the burning sun of 
India, and twice that number in other parts of the world, while 
those trom whose families they spring are denicd the franchise. 
Prince Louis NaPoLeon was equally solicitous to preserve the 
civil rights oi the army, and the troops repaid the compli- 
ment by voting, at the word of command, for the confiscation 
of the liberties of France. Mr, Bricut is perliaps scarcely 
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aware how recs: | he anticipates the consequences of | the world now knows what his army could do. — has 
e 


extreme democracy when he shamelessly refers to the per- 
sonal opinion of the QuEEN as an authority for Parliamentary 
reform. “ The illustrious lady who sits on the throne of 
“ England has, it seems, seven times, by her own lips or by her 
“ pen, recommended to Parliament the admission of a large 
“ number of working-men to the franchise.” In other words, 
Reform Bills have been announced in six or seven Speeches 
from the Throne, one of those documents having been com- 
posed by Lord Dersy’s Cabinet. 

However alarming may be the success of agitators in pro- 
moting discontent, English freedom secured by Parliamentary 
Government is still worth a struggle. The House of Commons, 
which Mr, Beaes impudently calls an unconstitutional Par- 
liament, is not yet fallen so low as to accept the dictation of a 


Hyde Park mob. In spite of all difficulties, a well-considered © 


Reform Bill may be passed in the next Session either by the 
present Government, or more probably by the Liberal party. 
There is little difference of opinion on the mistake which was 
committed in the present year, and it is useless to attempt a 
distribution of the blame between Mr. and his 
opponents. A measure fur from faultless, but on the whole 


moderate and fair, was introduced and conducted in a manner | 


which tempted the resistance of enemies while it chilled the 
sympathy of Ministerial supporters. The errors of the past 
ought to serve as warnings for the future, so that no excuse 
may be furnished to demagogues for representing Parliament 
as hostile to the people. Mr. Bricur has thrown his political 


fortunes on the cast which will decide whether all electoral | 


power is to be transferred from the present constituencies to 


the multitude. His speech at Birmingham will have sepa- | 
rated him from the Liberal party, and perhaps it may | 


even have startled Lord Russert and Mr. Giapstone. A 
few years ago he explained, with indiscreet candour, the 
ulterior objects of democratic reform, and property has 
received ample notice that in the future it is to have 
duties in abundance, with an entire withdrawal of security 
for its rights. The workmen are, through their dele- 
gates, to administer the revenue which will be collected from 
the owners of property. Industry will be organized on the 
principles of Trades’ Unions, and perhaps employers may be 
compensated by the abolition of free trade. It is to avoid 


such confusion that France has submitted to a practically abso- - 


lute Government. In England the tradition of freedom has still 


vitality enough to prolong the contest between the single class | 


which lives by wages and all other portions of the community. 
If the artisans were once admitted to a fair share of represen- 
tation, they might probably see the injustice of claiming a 
political monopoly. One of their own number argues, with 
some force, that a Parliament elected by universal suffrage 
would not have allowed the army and navy to subside into 
their present state of inefficiency. It is highly probable that 
an English democracy would be patriotic, high-spirited, and 
even warlike; but conscriptions and conquests would not be 
a sufficient compensation for the loss of freedom. 


THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 


—— are already some indications to be obtained of the | 


future character and constitution of the German Parlia- 
ment. We can, indeed, form no clear notion of the machinery 
by which the representatives of the people will be brought 
together, of the individuals who are likely to be elected, or of 
the duties and functions which will be assigned to the repre- 
sentative body. ‘Time, and Bismark, and the pressure of 
opinion and circumstances, must settle these details; but we 
can judge with tolerable confidence what will be the general 
direction in which the new Parliament will move. It will 
necessarily be the inheritor of the position of the present 
Prussian Parliament, and what this position is may be 
learnt from the reply which the Kina has made to 
the Address just presented to him by a nearly unanimous 
vote of the Lower House. He has no fault to find 
with this Address; he is on the best of terms with his 
people and its representatives; he acknowledges the binding 
force of the Constitution, and he admits that he needs the 
hearty concurrence of his Parliament in applying himself to 
the novel and arduous task imposed on him as the Head 
of Germany. But he confidently calls his subjects to witness 
that in the late controversy between him and them he was in 
the right. He opposed them, and acted more or less in 
defiance of the Constitution, but what he did was necessary 
and wise. He risked everything in order to obtain an army 
which in the hour of need would give Prussia what Prussia 


_ been raised to the first rank in Europe because the Kine ex- 
| ceeded his powers under the Prussian Constitution; and he 
_ boldly declares that, if the thing had to be done over again, he 
would do exactly what he has done. That any such course 
_ of action will again be necessary he treats as wholly unlikely, 
not because he is going to change, but because he has con- 
| verted his opponents. This is the significant point to be 
observed by Prussia and the world. His Government is to 
be in harmony with the ideas and wishes of the Liberal party, 
but it-is to be characterized by having an Executive strong in 
purpose and in power. Hitherto this has been thought in- 
consistent with Liberal principles. The German idea hag 
_very naturally been a repetition of the English political idea 
since the accession of the House of Hanover—that Liberal 
principles consist in depressing the Executive, and in securing 
a balance of power among the principal citizens by a constant 
succession of party struggles and Ministerial changes. The 
party in England favourable to the power of the Executive has 
been opposed to the Liberal party, and the Liberal party has 
lately aimed in the main at getting into office, and doing nothing 
when there. The English system no longer commands respect. 
on the Continent, partly because foreigners say it is inapplicable 
there, and partly because it seems to them to be barren of 
results, The idea gradually creeping over the Continent is 
_ that there should be a Government at once strong and liberal, 
a Government that is in foreign affairs opposed to Ultramon- 
_ tanism and reaction of all kinds, in home affairs determined 
on universal education, on free trade, on relieving and pre- 
venting all excessive misery among the poor, on inspiring 
the whole population with a feeling of self-respect, and pos- 
sessed of suflicient force to get done what it wants done. In 
a rough way, and after a poor French pattern, the French 
Empire has fulfilled this idea, and its hold on Europe and on 
France is principally due to its having done so. The German 
' Parliament will fulfil this idea in a different, and it may be 
hoped in a better way, with more respect for individual liberty, 
and without that contemptible jugglery by which the French 
Government is so often compelled to conceal its real working. 
But still it is this idea, not the English present Parliamentary 
_ idea, that the German Parliament will set itself to fulfil; and 
it may even be guessed that, in the years next to come, England 
will borrow more from the Continent than the Continent will 
borrow from England, 


In the next place, the German Parliament will inevitably 
be the theatre of a great struggle between local and general 
interests. The States which Prussia is going to incorporate 
have many feelings of reluctance to be incorporated; the 
States which Prussia is going to convert into dependent 
‘allies will chafe at their dependence, and falter in the 
| fidelity of their alliance, Count Bismark, who at Icast 
has the merit of saying without much reticence what 
he believes to be true, has openly declared that large 

bodies of most respectable persons in the incorporated 
_ States will regret their old sovereigns; and he even goes so far 
_as to state, with a cynical candour and gencrosity, that he really 
admires them for it, and thinks it shows that they are true 
Germans, and not facile and docile to a fault, like Tuscans and 
Italians, and other Southern peoples. That Frankfort, for 
example, can like being incorporated in Prussia is wholly out 
of the question. It thus loses all that peculiarly distinguished 
it, and all on which it especially prided itself. ‘Che position of 
some of the dependent allies will be still more diflicult and 
vexatious. Prussia evidently intends to push to the ut- 
most the rights which her admitted military supremacy 
gives her. She is throwing up works, not only to command 
Dresden, but to overawe it; and she will hold the capital of 
Saxony asa hostage forthe meek behaviour of the whole nation. 
The Saxon troops are, it is said, to be quartered in Prussian 
towns, while Prussian troops will hold the large towns of 
Saxony. This, as Count Bismark observes, will not be a 
pleasant state of things, and the civil government of the King 
of Saxony must be carried on in a very gentle and unpre- 
tending way. ‘Ihere will be frequent disputes between his 
Government and that of Prussia, and the Saxon people, 
although not hostile to Prussia, may very easily learn to take 
the side of their own Sovereign. ‘The representatives they 
return to the German Parliament will probably, therefore, be 


thwart the schemes of the Prussian Cabinet whenever the 

dare venture in opposition. The German Parliament will 
accordingly contain a large minority opposed to the views 
and pretensions of the Government which the majority repre- 
sents, and this may lead to great practical difficulties. Nor 


desired and wanted. He did obtain such au army, and all 


is it only that the Parliament will contain an element 


hostile to the Prussian Government, and will be very glad to | 
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adverse to Prussia. There is in Prussia itself an ele- 
ment, and a very powerful one, adverse to the policy which 
is now the policy of Prussia. The Conservative party is 
opposed to it as a party, the vast mass of what calls itself 
society is opposed to it, and the Court circle, having 
an habitual tenderness for Kings and Princes, is more in- 
clined to lean against it than in favour of it. How im- 
rtant this is may be seen in a moment if we compare the 
position of Italy. There the Kine and the aristocracy were on 
the side of the union of Italy; there is no party in the Parlia- 
ment in the very slightest degree opposed to it. Naples may 
be disaffected, and a iarge number of persons in the Neapolitan 
territory may regret the fall of their old monarch; but the 
Neapolitan deputies are all stanch unionists. ‘The Liberal 
party in Prussia has therefore to enforce its will upon mal- 
contents having a legal and recognised basis and arena of 
opposition ; and this is a very diflicult position for a Liberal 
party to be in, and one that will expose it to the constant 
danger of having its measures bafiled, and even its victories 
nullified. 

On the other hand, the German Parliament will be emi- 
nently a patriotic Parliament. Its first wish will be to retain 
in Europe the high position which Germany, through Prussia, 
has now gained. ‘That this position has been gained in some 
measure by a lucky accident, and to a degree far beyond what 
even the Prussian Government expected, will make no differ- 
ence, It has been gained, and the nation will not willingly 
forego it. It is no secret that Prussia, before the war began, 
tried to bribe France heavily. The terms offered were such 
as, in the present position of aflairs, seem almost incredible. 
Prussia would have been willing not only to see Belgium 
sacrificed, but a large slice of the left bank of the Khine 
lost to Germany. But the Emperor Napoteon refused to 
listen to these overtures, being, as some will think, too 
honourable and prudent, and, as others will think, too 
timid, to shock the world by accepting. Aitter the battle 
of Sadowa things were altogether changed, and when 
France made a very modest claim for a tiny increase of terri- 
tory, Count Bismark immediately took a high line, and 
refused to give up an inch of German soil. If the demand 
were persisted in, he must, he said, lay it before the German 
Parliament. The Emperor Napo.ron had the courage not 
to be afraid of seeming to be beaten, and he withdrew his 
demand, not only promptly, but in the most handsome and 
courteous manner. Politicians who can see through a mill- 
stone declare that he was only recoiling in order to make a 
surer spring forward; that he is even now bent on war; 
that he is getting his army in readiness; and that a war 
between France and Prussia is only a matter of time, and 
even of a comparatively short time. Probably all this 
talk is due only to the Yabitual confidence with which the 
talkers have been accustomed to speak of the luck, 
the genius, the audacity, and the success of the Emperor of 
the Frencu. They cannot believe that so great a being should 
have made a mistake, should have seen that he has made it, 
and should be willing to acknowledge what he sees. But, at 
any rate, there is so much truth in it as that the French will 
watch the new state of things in Germany with much jealousy, 
and that the Germans must be firm and united if they are to 
treat themselves as on an equality with France. This external 
danger will be of the greatest service to the German Parlia- 
ment, just as the desire to possess Venetia and Rome has been 
of the greatest service to the Italian Parliament, and has 
bound together many discordant elements and imposed 
moderation on many tumultuous spirits. That the German 
nation has a deep and vivid desire to be a nation, and to 
be a great and a leading nation, is beyond question, and 
much will be pardoned to those who give the nation what it 
longs for. Without the Prussian army Germany cannot exist 
for a day, and therefore the doings of the Prussian army 
will not be.much resented or very severely criticized so long 
as the fear is felt lest the great work of this year should be 
undone. The Prussian Cabinet and the Liberal party will 
always have this strong influence at their command, and those 
who would like to thwart Prussia in the annexed or dependent 
States may shrink before the cry that they are traitors to the 
Fatherland. The Southern States of Germany will also sup- 
ply a strong reason why the Parliament of the North should 
strive to show itself to be a success. It will be their natural and 
inevitable protector if it does but go on decently well, and it 
‘ could not bear with indifference to see that they think it is 
not going on well, and that it would be more prudent for them 
to shelter themselves under the guidance of France or Austria. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION. 


b lepe common consent of all political writers in urging as 
a primary duty the reorganization of the English army 
represents a genuine public opinion. Long before the com- 
mencement of the German war, it had become evident to 
thoughtful observers that the available power of England had 
been relatively dwarfed by the vast increase of military 
establishments on the Continent, and by the extraordinary dis- 
play of warlike resources in America. In after-dinner 
speeches the army and navy are still conventionally supposed 
capable, according to the saying, of going anywhere 
and of doing anything. The truth, at least as regards the 
army, is precisely the reverse, for it is impossible for the 
largest force which could be assembled in England to go to 
any part of the civilized world in which it would not be 
overwhelmed by superior numbers. Except in India, and 
in some of the colonies, the army can go nowhere and do 
nothing, and yet, with the exception of the American es- 
tablishment in time of war, it is the most expensive army 
in the world. The commonplace lamentations about the 
decline of English influence and the failures of English 
diplomacy may, without any exception, be reduced to the 
single element of a scanty force without a conscription to feed 
it. The potential strength of England is equal to that of the 
greatest Power in the world; but wars, and the disputes of 
which war is the ultimate solution, are determined, not by 
latent energies, but by organized force. An invasion of the 
United Kingdom could but inflict temporary inconvenience, 
for a foreign enemy quartered in Great Britain or Ireland 
would make the Government a present of a conscription. It 
would be as easy to raise by such means two millions of 
soldiers in England and Wales as in the Northern American 
States, which contained nearly an equal population. A Fenian 
Republic, with half a world at its back, would be exter- 
minated in a few months; nor would a foreign general with 
his headquarters in London be nearer to the conclusion 
of peace than if he were waiting, like Naroteon at the 
beginning of the present century, on the other side of the 
sea. Nevertheless, a war on British soil might too pro- 
bably begin with disgrace and disaster to the defenders ; 
and, under the present constitution of the army, it would be 
impossible to retaliate. The Prussians would not have 
astonished Europe by their triumphs if they had contented 
themselves with the defence of Brandenburg and Silesia, 
instead of dictating peace under the walls of Vienna. An 
army which only goes off like a spring gun when a trespasser 
treads on the wire is a clumsy and ineffective contrivance 
even for its own professed purpose. 

The defects of the English army are not confined to the 
paucity of soldiers, for the rank and file are wanting in almost 
every military requisite except discipline and courage in the 
field; and a large proportion of the officers of the line are 
little better than ornamental amateurs. To the mind of the 
unsophisticated civilian there are few more marvellous sights 
than the parade-ground of a camp or regimental station, with 
its recruits, its veterans, and its non-commissioned officers, 
superintended on almost all occasions by a single adjutant. 
In the outskirts the spectator will perhaps see several well- 
dressed young men, in round hats and coats of various 
design, smoking for want of thought, or perhaps starting 
for their morning ride. hh he has the good fortune of their 
acquaintance, he may probably find among them pleasant and 
amiable companions, distinguished, except on one point, by a 
remarkable exemption from the professional fault of “ talking 
“shop.” They all know exactly how much every rank 
receives in daily pay, though few adventurous arithmeticians 
have gone so far as to calculate even their own incomes for 
the year. The price of commissions, the Horse Guards’ regu- 
lations on exchange and half-pay, and the probable destination 
of a regiment also command a reasonable share of attention. 
But the details of duty, the condition of the regiment, the 
principles of military science, are probably not mentioned in 
a mess-room oftener than in a clerical club. It is understood 
that attention to duty will not lead to notice or promotion, 
and the majority of officers, receiving in the shape of pay a 
meagre interest on the purchase-money of their commissions, 
incline to the opinion that, in obtaining any share of their 
services, the State has made for itself an advantageous bargain. 
They have undertaken to allow themselves to be killed on 
necessary occasions, and they are ready to perform their share 
of the contract; but to inspect the kits of their men, to 
encourage emulation, to prepare themselves for efficient service 
in the field, would, according to the military standard of duty, 
be merely acts of supererogation. There are many plausible 
arguments and some forcible reasons in favour of purchase: 
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but when attention is directed to the efficiency of the army, 
the results of the present system are not satisfactory. The 
officers of the Engineers, however, are equal in accomplish- 
ment to the members of the highest professions, and the 
officers of the Artillery Brigade are little inferior to their 
more scientific comrades. It is remarkable that the branches 
of the service in which purchase is unknown should also 
contain an almost imperceptible admixture of idlers and 
simpletons. 


Even the officers of marching regiments are probably im- 
proving, and, with inexhaustible supplies of candidates among 
the youth of the higher middle classes, a vigorous administrator 
might gradually raise the tone and character of the service. The 
difficulty of supplying soldiers is incomparably more serious, 
and none of the schemes which have recently been suggested 
seem adequately to meet the wants of the country. Many 
newspaper correspondents, however, have offered useful sug- 
gestions, and a letter lately addressed to the Zimes by an 
experienced and zealous army reformer under the signature 
of “C. A. W.” is peculiarly worthy of attention. The first 


and easiest step, though it has hitherto been too novel an | 


enterprise for War Ministers, is to encourage the re-culistment 
of discharged soldiers, by offering whatever inducement may 
be sufficient for the purpose. An old soldier is worth more 
than a recruit, and he ought to be paid, in money and indul- 
gences, the full value of his services. The French bounty on 
re-enlistments after seven years is not less than 100/., and the 
allowance would be doubled, if necessary, at the cost of con- 
scripts who are willing to pay for substitutes. The Emperor 
Napotron has by these means succeeded in raising a volun- 
teer army of veterans which by this time probably numbers 
100,000 men. It would be still more desirable to retain re- 
enlisted soldiers in the ranks of their own regiments, as one 


Government have not ceased to be valuable since 
battle of Sadowa. It may perhaps be found that America 
furnishes a better model for army reform in England than 
Prussia itself. The United States, although they are equal 
in military strength to the greatest Powers in Europe, have 
deliberately reduced their standing army to 50,000 men. A 
year and a half ago it numbered 1,000,000, and in case of 
need it might be restored to the same strength within six 
months. At present it is desirable that the controversy should 
proceed, and perhaps, before some Board of Admiralty has 
provided a serviceable ship or an effective gun, militar 
reformers may have devised some plan for regenerating or 
creating an army. 


WILY DO MEN GO INTO PARLIAMENT ? 


HE disclosures before the Election Commissions all illus- 
trate one point—the great anxiety of many men to 
become members of Parliament at any price. It is clear that 
| there are in England several scores of men anxious, not only 
to find opportunities of spending sums varying in amount 
| from 5,000/. to 10,000/. on a contested election, but also to 
celebrate their success by the regular payment of annuities of 
| more than 1,000/. a year to their constituents. It becomes a 
question of considerable public interest to inquire, Who are 
these men, and what do they want? It is no idle cynicism 
which rejects the belief that they are so many patriotic 
millionaires only burning to sacrifice their wealth on the 
altar of their country. ‘This fond belief is chilled by the 
actual experience of their Parliamentary careers. Not that 
they are inattentive, for many of them are constant in their 
| attendance; nor that they are silent, for their silence is quite 
_ refreshing beside the rhetorical laxativeness of others. But 


of the soundest traditions of the Buitish army is that all parts _ there is nothing about them to make us believe that they 


of the force are of equal quality. 
The provision of a trained reserve, which might in case of 
need raise the number of troops to a Continental standard, 


is the problem which most urgently requires solution. © 
The Prussian Landwehr is naturally selected as the best | 


model for an army of reserve, but all the projects for 
adapting the system to English laws and habits have thus 
far been crude and immature. It is absurd to speak of 
the Volunteers, as at present organized, as a reserve of 
the standing army, inasmuch as both men and oliicers | 
are partially trained civilians, and especially because tle 


of the area of population. The middle classes, with a few 


_have deliberately spent large sums of money for no other 
_ purpose than that of adorning the Legislature of their country 
by a business-like punctuality or a decorous silence. 


We are not speaking of county members, or of barristers, 
Their Parliamentary raison d’étre is apparent enough. County 


_members for the most part represent, not only the present 


opinions of certain constituents, but the traditions of the 
counties, and, in some degree, of the country itself. It is as 
much a matter of course for a county to choose us its represen- 
tative a member of one out of three or four given families, as it 
is for one of the latter to become a candidate for its represen- 


country gentry lasts, so long will this state of things last too. 


| 
gathering ground of the Volunteers forms but a small part | tation. So long as the territorial and social influence of the 


workmen in large towns, have hitherto supplied the re- | 
spectable force which manceuvres on Wimbledon Common or 
Knavesmere. It is an excellent thing that a considerable 
number of young men from the soundest portion of society | 
should learn the rudiments of drill; but the Volunteers have 
not engaged to cross the sea; they serve at their own ex-— 
pense; and, although their courage necd not be doubted, 
they would justly think themselves aggrieved if, in actual war, 
they bore the whole of the burden which ought to be 
divided with their fellow-subjects. On the whole, the Volun- 
teers are too valuable to be made food for powder, except as 
far as they share the common liability to defend their country. | 
The Militia, though it is roughly trained and insufliciently | 
officered, approaches more nearly to the character of a reserve ;__ 
and the ballot might supply some of the advantages of a con- 
scription if it had not become practically obsolete. Tle whole 
theory of the Landwehr rests on the assumption and on the 
fact of compulsory service. It is a waste of time to sliuiile 
about Volunteers and voluntary militiamen in the hope 
that they will fulfil the conditions which can only be satisfied 
by conscripts. 

One objection to a conscription and to a Landwehr has, 
after it had been deemed conclusive by many former genera- _ 
tions, fallen into oblivion and disrepute. The system of 
purchase, combined with voluntary recruitment, has not pro- | 
duced a perfect army, but it has obviated all risk to consti- 
tutional liberty. The patriots of the eighteenth century | 
objected to a standing army, not because they doubted that it | 
would fight the French, but because they feared that it might | 
oppress the English. ‘The reaction against Cromwe.L’s army 
lasted for more than a century, and at last it died out because it | 
was found that English gentlemen were certain not to conspire | 
against the State, either as colonels and captains or as deans | 
and rectors. The upper and middle classes have administered — 
the Church and the army by committees of their own bodies, 
with perfect security to their franchises, but at a certain 
sacrifice of efficiency. Notwithstanding the daily declama- | 
tion of impetuous ‘pedants, frecdom and Parliamentary | 


As for barristers, under our present system of administration 
it is quite necessary that there should be a certain number of 
them in the House, for their own sake. The career of a suc- 
cessful lawyer of the first class implies his being Solicitor- 


General, Attorney-General, and ultimately Chiet-Justice, if 


not Lord Chancellor. But no Ministry would think of having 
a Solicitor or Attorney-General who could not be useful to 
them in Parliament. ‘Therefore the highest judicial functions 
are made the prize of adroit and efficient partisanship. 
At the same time, it is only just to remember that the pre- 
sence of lawyers in Parliament is nearly as useful to the 
country as to themselves. A Parliamentum indoctun would 
be a nuisance and an absurdity. , 

Dismissing, then, the cases of territorial and legal M.P’s. 
the question remains, Who are the men that represent the 
larger and more costly boroughs, and why do they take the 
trouble of paying so much for the position? Looking over 
the lists of members, we are struck with the great number of 
contractors, merchants, bankers, brokers, colonial landowners 
or traders, directors of financial and other companies, and 


| capitalists, or quasi-capitalists, of every description. In a 


commercial and speculative age it is natural enough that 
a certain number of representatives of the people should 
be the representatives of commerce and capital. But a 
further reference discloses the fact that those whom the 
boroughs have sent to the House of Commons are not 
among the best-informed, or the most capable of giving infor- 
mation, even on their own special subjects. There are, it is 
true, here and there men whose authority is accepted, or at 
least not derided, on matters connected with banking, loans, 
railroads, or coal. But there is a large propor‘ion of men be- 
longing to the same class who do not enlighten either the House 
or its Committees about them. It is by these men that the 
greatest desire and the most unscrupulous deviccs are exhi- 
bited to get into Parliament. It is by these men that 6,000l., 
8,0001., 10,000/., or 12,000/. are spent for this object. Why 
is it that men are so desirous of a post for which they have no 
peenliar aptitwle? Possibly there may be those whe hope to 
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turn their Parliamentary seats to good account by getting 
contracts for public works or directorships of public com- 
panies; but of such we are not now speaking. As yet we are 
not so far Americanized as to regard a seat in Parliament as 
an instrument of traffic, or to recognise “lobbying” as an 
ordinary practice of members of the Legislature; and we need 
take no account of the ignoble few, if such there be, who 
merely seek a public position for the sake of promoting private 
jobs. We are speaking of the average commercial or manu- 
facturing M.P., who has no specially sordid purpose to serve 
by entering the House of Commons; and we are asking why 
it is that he is so eagerly solicitous for an honour which he is 
so little fitted to adorn. The reason is plain, we think, and 
almost notorious. The position of a member of Parliament is 
the highest—nominally all but the highest, practically the 
highest—in the kingdom. It is not quite equal to that of a 
Peer, and it is not permanent, like that of a Peer; but in other 
respects it is as good. The House of Commons has gradually 
absorbed more and more of the government of the Empire. 
On all great and momentous questions which stir the heart of 
the country it does, de facto, make or unmake the policy and 
the Administration. The most ordinary M.P. may regard 
himself as the six hundred and fifty-cighth part of the great 
governing machine which wields or modifies the policy of 
England. 


This is of itself an abstract satisfaction for which a rich 
parvenu is content to pay handsomely. But it involves a 
concrete enjoyment which is more palpable and immediate. 
Whether the ambition to associate with the “ best people” 
be a worthy or an unworthy passion—whether it be a sign 
of that “ snobbishness” which the late Mr. Tuackeray de- 
voted his life and energies to denouncing, or merely a 
natural and laudable desire to be intimate with people of the 
best manners, the most cultivated tastes, and the highest 
standard of honour—is a question which it is unnecessary 
to solve. Suffice it to say that this desire does prevail 
very generally, and among no class of people so strongly as 
among those men who have raised themselves by their own 
industry and acuteness from very humble obscurity to wealth, 
credit, and influence. It is not enough for them to have 
“ begun life ” with five shillings, and to have made 300,000l. 
or 400,000]. in twenty or five-and-twenty years; to have 
bought the estates of old peers or squires; to have repaired or 
constructed palatial mansions in the Tudor or in the Italian 
style; to have bought the best pictures of modern, or amassed 
the best procurable pictures of the ancient, masters; to have 
bedecked three suites of reception-rooms with furniture de- 
signed after the models of three successive French Courts; to 
have a treasure of a French chef, and the prince of Scotch 
gardeners ; to give the best dinners with the best wines, and 
drive to the county town in the most aristocratic of carriages, 
with the most irreproachable bays. Still the conspicuous 
absence of one desired enjoyment embitters the cup of life and 
forbids the completion of happiness. The dinnersare splendid, 
but the Duke sends an excuse. The balls are gorgeous 
and the suppers sumptuous, but both the Duchess and the 
Marchioness stay away. Worse still, the two ladyships who 
condescend to appear make their condescension rather too 
strongly apparent, and throughout the whole evening persist 


in ignoring the hostess. What isto be done? The friends 
of youth and of middle life—the clerk, the foreman, or the 
sub-contractor—have been given up, but others, at least the 
others, have not come in their place. The son has been sent | 
to Eton, and may make friendships as lasting and as useful as | 


and bought a fine place and become a squire? He feels or 
fancies that he is only a brummagem squire after all. He 
curses his own condition. He curses the condition of all 
thin He curses the aristocracy. He recalls the Radical 
creed of his youth, and regrets he ever abandoned it. He 
wishes he were q Dissenter. He would then build a chapel, 
and preach his own politics to his own tenants. While he is 
viewing all things in general through the lurid glass of a 
morbid imagination, the tempter appears to him in the guise 
of an election agent. This man knows a borough which is 
ardently seeking just such a member as he would be. As 
to the expenses, the legitimate expenses, they are only a few 
hundreds; and’ as to the illegitimate expenses, why should 
gentlemen talk of such things? From that moment the whole 
current of his thoughts ischanged. Life assumes another and 
more cheerful colour. Parliament is the “ open sesame” of 
his every aspiration and ambition. Once enter the portals 
of St. Stephen’s, and everything else opens before him. He 
becomes forthwith a governing entity. He sits on the same 
bench with men whose forefathers have sat there in every 
Parliament since the Revolution. He pairs with a viscount or 
a marquis. If he makes a few observations, he is spoken of by 
Mr. Giapstone or Mr. as “ my honourable triend.” 
Invitations to dinners and soirées inundate him. His daughters 
dance with peers and the sons of peers. Before six months of 
a London season have passed over their regenerate condition, 
they find they can cut their humbler neighbours from the 
country as gracefully as ever they were cut themselves. The 
father’s happiness is restored, and the mother’s heart swells 
with triumph. Petitions may be presented, committees may 
sit, elections may be voided, but what of that? There are 
certain pleasures the remembrance of which is itself a 
greater delight than the present enjoyment of others. This 
is one of them. No man—no new man—who has once 
sat in the sacred Council Chamber of Westminster can ever 
forget the rapture of his first appearance there, or wholly 
divest himself of the dignity with which his senatorial cha- 
racter has once surrounded him. Besides, to be unseated 
once is not to be unseated for ever; and in these days of 
Great Yarmouth, Totnes, and Reigate, a millionaire must 
manage badly indeed who cannot contrive to sit a few weeks 
every year in Parliament for some borough or other. 

Many people complain of this state of things. It is, sooth 
to say, not one to be very exultant or very self-satisfied 
about. It is not the ideal of legislation. But how will you 
make it better? The system under which men of special 
aptitude or the most appropriate culture for the profession of 
legislator were returned to Parliament by great proprictors 
equally powerful, patriotic, and discerning, has disappeared, 
never to return. Nor can we regret this; for the system, 
though singularly happy in many of its results, was not 
equally happy in all. It gave us the two Pitts, Fox, Burke, 
TIERNEY, SHERIDAN, Canninc, BrovcHam, and MacauLay; but 
it gave us also half-caste debauchees and odious parasites. 
And we fear that under no system is it possible to get to- 
gether a House of Commons every member of which shall be 
an impressive speaker, or a profound politician, or a first-rate 
financier. ‘The great proportion of M.P.’s must be, under all 
circumstances, rather jurymen—not wholly unbiassed, but 
still sensible, and with a certain amount of education—giving 
silent verdicts, than advocates pouring forth brilliant speeches, 
or judges enunciating erudite doctrines, on the questions 
brought before them. So long as this is so, we don’t know 
that the M.P.’s of whom we have spoken are not quite as 


his Greek or Latin studies; but what is to become of the good as any other people who are likely in the present age 
daughters? They have the cleverest of French maids and the | to constitute the bulk of the House, despite their want of 
most elegant of French milliners. They sing, dance, draw, play | early culture, their social hankerings, and what certain 
croquet—in fact do everything that high-born young ladies do. Writers would call their social flunkeyism. 

Still they have not made their way in the great world. They That a Parliament thus constituted—or indeed any Parlia- 
have danced with the neighbouring baronet and two or three ment—must necessarily furnish the best heads of Civil De- 
minor squires; and two or three dragoon officers from the | partments, and best manage the departmental administration 
neighbouring barracks have divided a gaze of tender inquisi- of the State, is a proposition not difficult to confute. That a 
tiveness between their beauty and the Louis Quinze furniture. \ skilful debater, or an adroit tactician, or an impassioned orator 
But to the “ great county families” they are no nearer than | who gains majorities in the House of Commons, should satisfy 
ever. The Lady Marys and the Lady Adelines meet them with the cravings of the Three per Cents., or should devise—and not 
provoking unconsciousness in the High Street or on the race- only devise but carry out—the best government of India and 
course, although they have assisted at the same bazaar, and the Colonies, or give the best ships to the navy, or carry the 
subscribed to the restoration of the same church. The mother country successfully through a great war, is not a necessary 
is angry at her own discomfitures, but more angry at those of consequence of his Parliamentary position. Indeed his Par- 
her daughters, The daughters are irritated because the mother _ liamentary position may be a great obstruction to departmental 
is angry. Between the wife of his bosom and the children of skill and power. But this subject is too wide for discussion at 
his affection, the father’s life becomesa burden tohim. Neither , the tail of an article, and we dismiss it with this melancholy 
verdant slopes, nor peaceful glades, nor umbrageous woods, nor reflection. If under the present mode of administration the 
silver lakes, nor graperies, nor pineries, nor French cooks, departments are managed unwisely and unproductively, what 
can please him more. What boots it to have made money | will they be when the House is more generally composed 
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of men who are there because they have bought the average 
household voter wholesale, or because they condescend to be 
the mouthpieces of his opinions? Imagine the mind and in- 
telligence of the average British operative or British shop- 
keeper dominating in the Foreign Office and at the India 
Board! or—as the alternative—imagine our foreign diplomacy 
and the government of our dependencies chiefly inspired by 
men who owe their seats solely to their having bribed this 
ingenuous sample of flesh and blood ! 


MEXICO, 
HE Empress of Mexico, it is announced, is once more 
at Miramar, and her reign is almost at an end. It is 
not three years since she and her husband left their Austrian 
home, full of the great prospects before them, and glad of an 
opportunity of showing how well they could govern. Now 
her dream is over, and she must be very glad to be back 
again where life is in some degree tranquil and safe, and 
where to be shot at is the exception and not the rule. 
Ever since the defeat of the Southern States, the Empire of 
Mexico has been dwindling away; bigger dangers have 
been continually threatening it, and its supporters have be- 
come fewer und more fainthearted. The Emperor of the 
Frencu wisely decided to abandon his great project, and to 
leave his bright vision unfulfilled. The United States 
pressed him hard, and he gave in. He could not afford to 
quarrel with so powerful an enemy, and his only aim re- 
cently has been to retire without absolute and public 
disgrace. The Emperor Maxpian naturally revolted at 
being considered altogether the creature and puppet of 
France ; and he has tried very hard to create for himself an 
independent position, and to show that he could govern 
Mexico very well although the French went away. But he has 
had no chance whatever of succeeding, and what little chance 
he might have had he has thrown away. He has not ruled 
wisely, and has been in some respects too good, and in others 
too bad, for the post. He has made, above all things, the 
great mistake of thinking that government consists in creating 
the machinery of government. He has been for ever issuing 
decrees, changing officials, encouraging visionary projects, 
taking up and dismissing favourites. He has disgusted and 
alienated the Mexicans, without securing the aid of competent 
foreigners. He has borrowed money recklessly, and contracted 
loan after loan without getting more than a contemptible 
fraction of the pittance which these loans were said nominally to 
produce. He has enlisted a native army, and seen it melt 
away without striking a blow, because he could neither drill 
nor pay it. He has listened to the wild schemes of Confederate 
visitors or adventurers when the fortunes of the South were 
utterly shattered and its power utterly broken. He hoped at 
one time to find in his Austrians and Belgians a counterforce 
to the French, and substitutes for them when the French 
wentaway. But the United States simply ordered Austria not 
to send out any fresh soldiers, and the order was submissively 
obeyed ; and the bulk of these foreign legions, badly led, badly 
disposed, and very badly paid, have either been cut to pieces or 
have abandoned their colours. One last effort was, however, 
to be made, and the Empress was sent to ask in person for a 
last boon from the Emperor Napoteoy. All she wanted was 
that the French would allow a suflicient portion of the 
Mexican revenues to be applied to the organization of a native 
army. If the French would but let Mexico have the use of 
its own resources for a few months, a native army might be 
found that would be fit to replace the French. It does not 
seem very much to ask, but the Emperor NaPoLeon was most 
resolute in deciding that it was too much to concede. He 
will not do anything more for the Empire he set up, and he 
probably thinks that the sooner the whole business is at an 
end the better. 

It is one of the prominent parts of his system, and has been 
one of the chief means of his success, that he is always willing 
to back out when he finds himself in a mess. He knows that 
he cannot persevere in his great Mexican scheme without run- 
ning a most serious risk. The French are loud and almost 
unanimous in denouncing the whole expedition as a mis- 
take. The Americans are very determined that the Mexi- 
can Empire shall end, and that the French shall withdraw 
at a very early date. The terms in which President 
Jounson has proclaimed the nullity of the blockade of 
Matamoras are very insulting to France. The Emperor 
whom France has set up is spoken of in the most insult- 
ing terms, as a mere intruder, and the evils under which 
Mexico labours are distinctly said to have been aggravated b 
the presence of the French. The blockade which a French 


vessel is enforcing is considered to be altogether non-existent, | 
But probably the Americans are perfectly aware that no 
offence will be taken at Paris. What is the Emperor Napotroy 
to do if he is not prepared to go to war with the United 
States? And he certainly is not prepared to go to war. He 
could not engage in a contest with the United States, and 
have any fair prospect of success, if a condition of success was 
that he should continue to hold Mexico. France would not 
support him, and perhaps one of the surest means of preserving 
peace is that the United States should take a high line, and 
should show him and all the world that they intend to have 
their way, and can have it. In the same way, Count Bismark 
prevented a war by showing that he was not afraid of France, 
and boldly accepting the challenge which the Emperor sent 
him. And it seems as if the French had grown wiser than 
they used to be, and were inclined to learn lessons of moderation 
from their Sovereign. Men may fail in politics, and yet de- 
serve and win respect. The Emperor Maxtmitian has failed 
in Mexico, but still he has played a part that cannot be called 
contemptible. He has set to work with zeal, courage, and 
perseverance, and has done his best to govern well. He has 
always been willing to encounter the most serious personal 
risks; he has taken great pains to see and to understand the 
country and the people. When he gets back to Miramar he will 
deserve to be looked on as in other days men looked on the 
less success{ul class of Arctic voyagers, who showed undeniable 
pluck and perseverance, and had dreams of winning a noble 
fame and doing the world a service, but who, from taking a 
wrong course, or going in a hopeless direction, or having a bad 
crew, or a want of provisions and proper stores, did nothing, and 
never had any real chance of doing anything. The Emperor 
Naro.eon, too, although he made a great political mistake 
when he undertook the Mexican expedition, yet ought to be 
credited with having engaged in it from motives that were far 
from ignoble, and with having a sincere desire to raise a 
fallen country, as well as to push the fortunes of France. 


The fate of the Emperor Maximian will be due, however, 
not only to his own mistakes and to the change of purpose 
enforced on France by the United States, but also to the per- 
tinacity of his opponents. If the Mexicans can be said to be 
capable of any deep feeling, they may be said to have an 
intense hatred of foreigners in general, and of the French in 
particular. The Liberals who have waged war against 
MaxiILian so pertinaciously, and in the fuce of such 
great discouragement, have combined a sort of feverish 
patriotism with their natural wish to live a loafing, plun- 
dering life; and they certainly deserve great credit for 
the patriotic efforts they have made even when their cause 
seemed most hopeless. At present they hold all the Northern 
provinces, all the Atlantic seaports except Vera Cruz, and 
almost the whole line of the Pacific. Throughout the country 
they find very little opposition to them, and when it is said 
that the French still hold the City of Mexico, the great road 
to the north and the road to Vera Cruz, together with that 
port itself, all has been said that can be said. If it turns 
out that the French troops, the remains of the foreign 
legions, the Eurrror and his suite, and all Frenchmen of 
any note get away safely, this is all that can be expected ; 
and the chief fear is lest, when the French military force 
is withdrawn, there should be a general massacre of French- 
men. ‘There is, however, good ground for hoping that the 
fall of the Mexican Empire will not be followed by a reign 
of pure anarchy. The Emperor Naroxezon is going to with- 
draw his troops, but he has probably agreed to withdraw them 
under some arrangement with the United States. Mr. Sewarp 
is believed to favour the Presidency of Santa Anna, and at 
one time the American Government was understood to be 
willing to lend active aid in establishing Santa Anna, if the 
French would have co-operated. Perhaps the time for this has 
gone by, and certainly the bulk of those who have fought 
most zealously against the French ave not inclined to have 
anything to do with Santa Anna. But under one pretext or 
another, and in the person of some President to be decided on, 
a Republican Government will be set up, virtually protected 
by the United States. The Northern provinces may possibly 
be held for a time by American troops; a loan secured on 
these provinces may be grated by the United States Govern- 
ment to set up the new order of things, and perhaps to soothe 
the feelings of the French by reimbursing them a fraction of 
their outlay; and American adventurers will seize on all the 
most promising speculations that the country has to offer. 
Americans will gradually turn the wealth of the country to 
advantage, and make the few industrial enterprises of Mexico 
their own. It is not as if the Empire had been a mere blank. 
Something has been done under it, though not much. The 
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City of Mexico, which was almost in ruins, has been cleaned, 
ornamented, and to some extent rebuilt ; a hundred miles of the 
railway, on the progress of which more than on any other one 
condition the civilization of Mexico depends, have been con- 
structed; the cultivation of the land has been partially re- 
sumed, and trade has been considerably increased. Those 
therefore who are the heirs of the Empire will have a heritage 
that will not be despicable, and if the Americans are the heirs 
they may be trusted to make the most of it. 


THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 


N O political difficulties are to be dogmatically pronounced 
AN insuperable, for unexpected solutions of embarrassing 
problems are often provided by circumstances. A con- 
summate statesman at the head of the Austrian monarchy 
might perhaps find the secret of regenerating the Empire. 
The material conditions of strength and prosperity are present 
in abundance, nor have they been in the smaliest degree im- 

ired by recent disasters. Some of the most fertile regions 
of Europe, inhabited by a various population of thirty-five 
or forty millions, have within living memory been either 
loyally attached or submissive to the reigning family. If the 
German States of the Empire, with Hungary, Gallicia, and the 
Sclavonic provinces, could once more be made to revolve round 
a common centre, neither France nor Prussia would be more 
powerful than Austria in war, or more influential in the 
councils of Europe. It is perhaps remotely possible that the 
desired consummation may even be promoted by the exclusion 
of Austria from the German Confederation; for Hungary and 
Bohemia will have one cause of discontent the less when they 
cease to suspect that their interests are sacrificed to German 
intrigues. Misfortune has already forced the Emperor to 
make large concessions to Hungary, although his Ministers 
still struggle with traditional pertinacity against the com- 
plete admission of the claims of the Kingdom. Bohemia is 
thought to be loyally disposed, and the Poles who form the 
upper and middle classes in Gallicia are drawn nearer to their 
Government by the discovery of Russian intrigues among 
the Ruthenian clergy and peasantry, The German subjects 
of the Crown are still dissatisfied with the suspension 
of the representative constitution; but the Council of the 
Empire proved itself a total failure, and the Emperor Francis 
JoserH is probably sincere in his promises to devise some 
substitute, in the nature of a Parliament, at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. There is no probability that the Hun- 
garians will at any future time send representatives to a 
Parliament at Vienna, nor is it easy to understand how foreign 
and Imperial policy can be controlled by a number of inde- 
pendent assemblies. The different races have of late tended 
tather to increased divergence than to union, but none of 
them have displayed any wish to renounce their allegiance to 
the reigning dynasty. 

The seventeen years which have elapsed since the accession 
of the present Euperor have produced almost uninterrupted 
disaster. The Empire was brought to the verge of dissolution 
by the Hungarian victories, to be ignominiously rescued by 
Kussian arms. For two or three years Prince ScHWARZENBERG 
seemed to have succeeded in establishing a military despotism ; 
but, after his death, it was found necessary to conciliate the 
various national bodies by more or less liberal concessions, and 
the relaxation of absolute government brought into growing 
prominence the discrepancies which it had temporarily con- 
cealed. In civilized and modern countries, an absolute ruler 
is in the position of the man in the proverb who holds a 
wolf by the throat. As long as the pressure is main- 
tained he is safe, but only on condition of concentrating 
all his efforts on the object of preserving himself. The Hun- 
garians baffled the overtures of the Emperor by refusing to 
accept an instalment of their rights, and the experiment of a 
Parliamentary system in an Empire consisting of reciprocally 
independent provinces has never yet succeeded. On a small 
scale, the same difficulties were illustrated by the altered 
relations of the Elbe Duchies to their Sovereign after the 
establishment of a representative Government in Den- 
mark. Schleswig and Holstein willingly paid constitutional 
homage to their Duke, who mig¥t be supposed to regard 
With impartial affection all parts of his personal dominions; 
but it was an entirely new demand that they should ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of an alien Parliament, in 
Which their representatives would always have formed 
a helpless minority. The earlier experience of England 
between 1782 and 1800 had shown the impossibility of 
governing two portions of a monarchy by two separate 
Parliaments, The proposal of the Irish Parliament in 1786 


to recognise the pretensions of the Prince of Waters to the 
Regency had alarmed all thoughtful statesmen, and the Act 
of Union was indispensably n , though its results have 
not been uniformly satidhotony. f the German States of 
Austria had borne to Hungary the relation of Great Britain to 
Ireland, the abortive Council of the Empire might pos- 
sibly have been permanent and successful; but, as the 
Magyar leaders could neither be coerced nor cajoled, 
it became n to suspend the Constitution, even in 
the States which had sent members to the Reichsrath. 
Hungary is at last to obtain a responsible Ministry, or, in 
other werds, to become virtually independent; and it is 
possible that the successful enforcement of a rightful claim 
may incline the Hungarians to some compromise in the 
nature of a Federal connection with the rest of the monarchy. 
The Magyars are a warlike and noble race, but they are not, 
in the present state of Europe, strong enough to stand alone. 
Five or six millions of chivalrous freemen, speaking a lan- 
guage which will never pass its present boundaries, might be 
hopelessly crushed by the alliance of a foreign enemy with 
their own alien neighbours and former subjects. Austria is 
almost as necessary to Hungary as Hungary to Austria, and it 
is evident that the concessions which must form the basis of 
union ought not to be exclusively one-sided. If a compromise 


‘can be effected, some kind of constitutional government may 


perhaps be established in the different portions of the Empire. 
A strong prerogative will be necessary to hold together a 
kind of confederacy which owns no federal bond. 


The foreign policy of Austria will be almost as embarrassing 
as the reconciliation of jarring pretensions within the limits of 
the Empire. The feud with Russia, which has lasted from 
the time of the Crimean war, continues to smoulder, and feel- 
ing is likely to have as much share as calculation in deter- 
mining the future relations of Austria to Prussia. It is to 
be hoped that no unwise display of temper will renew the 
unfriendly disposition of the Italians at the moment when 
substantial causes of irritation have been removed. It was 
an idle affront to cede Venetia to France because it was de- 
manded by Italy, even if an appeal to foreign Governments to 
interfere in the affairs of Germany had not been obviously 
indiscreet. More recently, however, a better feeling is said 
to have been manifes and it is stated that the nego- 
tiations for peace have been conducted in an amicable 
temper. There is no reason why the future relations of 
the late combatants should be other than friendly. The 
brilliant achievements of Custozza and Lissa ought to in- 
duce the Austrians to forgive the liberated nation which 
they have so long oppressed; and if frontier disputes were 
finally settled, there is no standing cause of quarrel between 
Austria and Italy. Every reasonable Austrian must by this 
time be convinced that Venetia had become an undesirable 
possession after the loss of Lombardy. The Quadrila- 
teral was valuable as the key of a subject Italy, but there 
was no advantage in threatening the frontier of a foreign 
country, The ostentatious efforts of Austria to conciliate 
France have lately failed, because Prussia has become more 
capable than her ancient rival of doing good or harm to an 
ally or an enemy. On the whole, it is the interest of Austria 
to cultivate peace and to develop domestic resources, and 
perbaps increasing need of money may gradually enlighten 
the Government as to the hoarded treasure which it may 
bring into circulation by the adoption of free trade. The 
commercial treaty with England is still in abeyance, although 
Parliament performed one of the conditions six months ago 
by its legislation with respect to timber and wine. Among 
the paradoxes of which experience is fertile, it is not in- 
conceivable that Continental Powers may grow tired of 
remodelling Europe by diplomacy and war, and that they 
may copy the vulgar English practice of attending to their 
own business, and growing rich by honest industry. By 
wise administration the wealth of the Austrian possessions 
might be doubled in ten years, and the corresponding advance 
in population would soon cover the losses of the Bohemian 
campaign. It is not likely that Austria will have either the 
chance or the opportunity to renew the struggle fur admission 
into the extinct German Confederation; but on her opposite 
frontier it is highly probable that a revival of the astern 
question will furnish cause for anxiety or temptation to 
aggrandizement. It is said that the friendly neutrality of 
Russia has been purchased by Prussian promises of acqui- 
escence in future enterprises against the Ottoman Empire. 
The Danubian Principalities have practically placed them- 
selves under Russian protection, and some of the border pro- 
vinces of Turkey have for some time threatened insurrection. 
Wallachia and Moldavia would be desirable ors to 
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Austria, and the occupation by Russia of the left bank of the 
Lower Danube would constitute a serious danger. It is 
possible that some agreement of partition may obviate the 
necessity of war. At present, however, the Emperor Francis 
Josrru has troubles before him and around him, and he has 
acquired a reputation for bad luck, 


THE HOME OFFICE AND THE TOOMER CASE. 


HERE must be a reason, could we but ascertain it, why 

a certain character, which, like Porz’s women, is no 
character at all, pervades the Home Office. 

Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
But Harry Harry. 

A Grey falls and a WaLpoLe rises—if anybody can be said 
to rise in a place where there is only an alacrity in sinking 
—but there is no change. Routine and precedent must 
make up the atmosphere of most departments of State ; 
but the fog at the Home Office is the thickest. There 
is the true Castle of Indolence, the poet’s land of gentle 
drowsyhed, the land of nepenthe and forgetfulness, where 
the lotos-eaters dwell—a calm, melancholy, sleepy folk, who 
would only rejoice to let the world and its fatigues and 
whirl slip by them. Why is this? Is it because it is the 
JTome Ottice that everything that is dull and commonplace 
and unambitious centres there? Such a view is not compli- 
mentary to the great domestic and home institutions on which 
we pride ourselves. Or is it that Sir Georce Grey has infected 
the place, and that, for a certain season, the inmates of this 


unfortunate department of State are sure to be stricken by the | 


plague of incompetence and weakness and timidity? Mr. 
Watrore has had a sad time of it already. Be the 
cause what it may, it was scarcely given even to the late 
Home Secretary to have the Hyde Park riots and the 
Toomer case on his hands within four or five weeks. The 
tears, which were not yet dry, shed in sympathy with 
the gentle Bearers, have been called out again in pity for 
the wrongs of Miss Partrinae. The gentle nature which 
shrank from vindicating the law in the person of the ruffians 
who were trying on a little Reign of Terror in London was 
scarcely likely to innovate in the way of performing an act 
of decision and vigour, when the only interest involved was 
that of an ironmonger’s foreman at Reading. 

We are not going to re-say what we have already said as to 
the verdict given and sentence pronounced in the recent trial 
of Toomer for rape, at the Berkshire Assizes. What our 
opinion of the Abingdon jury was, we have stated. What 
we thought of the sentence may be inferred. And what we 
said was what everybody said. Public opinion was not 
only unanimous but decisive. There was a plain and 
direct miscarriage of justice. How it came to pass it was 
not easy to explain, perhaps not quite politic to inquire. If 
Toommr was guilty of rape, then a new definition of that 
crime was necessary. But crimes are technical things, and 
much of the security of life and property depends on this 
technical character .of criminal law. ‘Toomer was found 
guilty of rape, and visited accordingly with a very hard 
sentence—tfifteen years of penal servitude. The case was an 
unpleasant one to discuss and to write about, but very serious 
interests were concerned. Of late years it has become more 
and more the fashion with juries, and even with judges, to 
lean so much to the weaker sex in any incredible story or 
improbable accusation made against a man, merely because he 
is a man, that society at last is turning anxious and terrified. 
The Toomer case came at the end of a revolting train of inci- 
dents in which men had been the victims of something very 
near perjury at the hands of frail adventuresses. It was a very 
startling case. The man was indicted for rape, and convicted. 
Certainly the incidents of what is commonly understood by 
rape did not appear in this matter. It was not as in the old 
and most sensible, as well as most sacred, definition; it was 
not a case of a damsel in the field, who cried and there was 
none to help her. On the contrary, it was a case of a 
damsel who answered a somewhat equivocal advertisement 
for what might or might not be a governess; who sent the 
photograph of her pretty face by way of credentials of 
her skill in teaching children; and who had the misfor- 
tune to be ravished twice in a house in the middle of a 
large town, in which house were female inmates, and 
who was indifferent or forgiving enough, after the first 
outrage, to take her meals and evening walks with her 
ravisher. If this was a case for a sentence such as has 
been passed upon Toomer, people began to feel, not exactly 
that no man was safe, as in the matter of alleged in- 
decent assaults, but that a very large door was open to 


false charges; and the verdict and sentence, taken to- 
gether, seemed to indicate the existence of a feeling in 
official quarters that, after all, to try a man for one 
offence of which he was not guilty, and punish him for 
another of which he was not innocent, was not only 
doing no great harm, but awarding a certain sort of 
rough compensatory justice. Toomer no doubt was a profli- 
gate; and very likely some very awkward things came out 
about him. The man is a mauvais sujet, and laid a plot for 
any woman he could entrap; and the girl Parrripce—there 
is certainly something in the Shandean theory of the in- 
fluence of names on character — fell into the net of this 
woman fowler. No doubt Toomer was guilty of very 
gross conduct. The question is not whether Toomer is a 
profligate, nor whether he betrayed this young woman; 
but whether she consented to an attack on her chastity, of 
which she might, or must if she was not an idiot, have 
| had ample and very significant suspicions. Did she resist? 
| What sort of resistance was it? Did she complain? Did she 
| fly the house? Did she raise the neighbourhood, inform her 
| family, instantly appeal to the police? or did she do the very 
contrary? Did she offer or suggest a compromise? Did she 
complain only after a second rape, which second rape oc- 
curred after an interval of two or three days? If all these 
questions, or if the majority of them, could be answered only 
in one way, and that way not creditable to the complainant, 
there was an end of the charge of rape. This was the issue 
| presented to the jury, and on which they were advised by 
the judge. 

The judge and jury—for it is impossible to separate them— 
| took a view of the matter which other people have not taken. 
| We were not present at the trial, and of course were not 
open to the dangerous fascination of the prosecutrix’s artless 
tale. But those who were in Court, the medical witness, 
and, as we find, the bar, and indeed the whole county of 
Berks, have formed an opinion not very different from that 
arrived at by common consent and dictated by common sense. 
That opinion is, that Toomer was perhaps a great scamp, but 
that Miss Partripce might have avoided her fate, or outrage, 
or seduction, or whatever it was. A very strong amount of 
feeling existed, especially in Reading, where the case was best 
known, and all its details have been most clearly sifted and 
narrowly watched. An application was made to Mr. WALPoLe, 
the Home Secretary, to revise the sentence. After deliberation 
it is announced that he does not choose to interlere. The 
woman ParrripGe must be first of all indicted for perjury; 
and it is said—indeed it may be assumed—that the Home 
Secretary has come to this conclusion “ after consulting with 
“the learned judge who presided at the trial.” It is not 
pleasant to have to say it, but what the Berkshire memorial 
meant, if it did not express it, was that the judge was 
as much in fault as the jury. Everybody at the time 
felt this. Why it was so it would be difficult or impertinent 
to say. But to refer the decision to Mr. Justice Suze, when 
it was substantially Mr. Justice Suze who was complained 
against, was, on Mr. WaALpoLe’s part, to do Jess than nothing. 
It has been pointed out by a well-known and able criminal 
lawyer, writing under his initials in a contemporary, that in 
two previous eases the pardon of the Crown was granted to 
two persons convicted of rape under circumstances very 
similar to this Toomer case, withokt an indictment for per- 
jury such as the Home Secretary now requires as a prelimi- 
nary for setting him in motion. In those cases, however, 
there was this distinction, that the verdict of the jury 
was entirely against the leaning of the judge’s charge. 
In this instance it was just the opposite. Justice Sec 
had summed up strongly against Toomer; convicted 
him and sentenced him. To refer a case in which his 
opinion was before all the world back to Mr. Justice 
Suez, and to act upon that opinion, was mere waste oi 
time. And to answer, as Mr. WaLPoLe has answered, that 
the only course open to Toomer is to indict Parrripge for 
perjury, shows that the real issue is not within Mr. WaLpoLt’s 
comprehension. As “J. F.S.” in the Pall Mall Gazette 
has pointed out, the Harcu case is no parallel. And it is 
not a parallel for many reasons. Painful as it was to be- 
lieve that a clergyman could be guilty of the offence 
charged against Mr. Hatcn, it was still more incredible that 
two little girls should have concocted so foul an accusa- 
tion; but here the issue was simple. If Mr. Hatcn did 
anything, he did what he was charged with. If he did nothing, 
the children invented the charge from first to last. The perjury, 
therefore, if perjury there was, was simple and ascertainable. 
In the present case there is no such simple issue at stake ; for 


the credibility of Miss Partripge is not so much weightier 
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than the credibility of Toomer as to induce us primd facie 
to decide against the man, as in the Hatcn case. The jury 
probably were prejudiced against Mr. Hatcu, simply from the 
apparent absence of motive on the part of the accuser. And 
further, though we do not quite see our way to admit as 
much as, for his argument’s sake, “J. F. 5.” admits in 
favour of the girl’s evidence, yet it is pretty certain that a 
jury would not, perhaps could not, convict her of per- 
jury. Perjury must be very wilful, palpable, and gross to be 
proved, and even a very material misstatement of facts would 
not necessarily support a conviction. Either way, then, we 
cannot acquit Mr. Secretary Wa.poir’s decision of being 
entirely wide of the mark. To refer the matter to Mr. 
Justice SHEE, or to say that the Home Office could not 
interfere till Pantripae was convicted of perjury, 18, to say 
the least of it, irrelevant. The Home Office will not see the 
point; which is, as we have said before, an appeal from Mr. 
Justice SHEE’s sentence. ‘The Home Secretary's parlour is not 
the Court of Appeal that anybody likes or would choose, but 
it is the only one. Of course Mr. WaLPoLe might have said 
that he did not intend to re-try any criminal cases, or to inter- 
fore with or consider any verdict given and sentence passed ; 
which would be to abandon the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Home Office altogether. And if he had done this he would have 
done a bold, and perhaps not injudicious, thing. But, not 
taking this line, he ought to have discharged his duty ; and that 
duty, whether we ‘ike it or not, or whether we think the 
forum domesticum a good one or a bad one, was neither more 
nor less than to re-try the Toomer case, and to say at once, 
openly and plainly, whether he thought the verdict and sen- 
tence right or wrong. It might be very unpleasant to Mr. 
Wa po.e, but what he was asked to do was to reverse the 
sentence, and by an unavoidable implication to censure the 
judge. <A Secretary of State accepts the seals of office for 
the very purpose, among others, of discharging difficult, 
delicate, and disagreeable duties—duties even which perhaps 
he fecls that he is scarcely competent to discharge. No doubt 
Mr. WaLpoLe would not be at home, though in the Home 
Office, in reviewing this particular trial. Buta bad Court of 
Appeal in an extreme and urgent case like this is better than 
no Court of Appeal; and as everybody thought and hoped there 
could be but one decision pronounced by any Court of Appeal, 
Mr. WaLpote has shown that there is a way of wriggling out of 
responsibility which consists in the fine old plea of official 
etiquette. As he is so very chary of interference, what if he 
were to carry his amiable reluctance to do unpleasant things 
one step further, and to relieve himself of functions and powers 
which he is too modest to put in action? An hour of a noble 
tyranny such as Bismark’s would be almost a relief after 
two or three lustres of somnolent Greys and susceptible 
WALPOLES. 


AUSTRIA, ITALY, AND VENETIA. 


: Peace of Prague is at last ratified, and Venetia has 
been ceded to Italy. While negotiations as to matters 
of detail between the two countries are in progress, it is im- 
possible not to feel gratified at the thought that one obstacle 
that has for many years stood in the way of a lasting Con- 
tinental peace is gone at last. The concession has come too 
late for Austria, but quite soon enough for Europe and for 
Italy. Had it been made four months back, the fate of 
Germany might this day have been different, and far less 
satisfactory. But Destiny began by blinding the politicians 
of Vienna, in order to complete their ruin and the salvation of 
Germany at once. Of how much consequence to a nation 
statesmanship and ability become in hours of danger, one can 
see from the fate of the Austrian Empire, which has been 
grievously wounded, not because it has not natural resources, 
or a chivalrous army, or fairly good guns and generals, but 
because it had, and always has had for many years, 
the most incompetent and obstinate of Ministers. It would 
not cede Venetia betimes, the parable of the Sibyl accord- 
ingly has been enacted once again, and the Emperor of 
oR gives up Venetia perforce when the surrender comes 
too late. 


The annexation of Venetia to Italy is a natural consequence 
of the war, and of the fruits of the war which Italy has plucked. 
Perhaps, as the Catholic organs in the French press have 
been saying, there were plenty of people in Venetia who did 
not care about being absorbed into a great Italian Kingdom. 
What the sentimentalists of Venice would have preferred still 
more was a revival of the glories of the old Republic, with its 
Doges, its ceremonials, and its historical shadows. They 
would have liked her to be once again the Bride of the 


Adriatic, just as Venetian traders, in common with 
so many traders of the Mediterranean, are for ever dream- 
ing of bringing back the golden days of Mediterranean 
intercourse with the East. This is very pretty and 
graceful sentiment, but it belongs rather to the lute and 
gondola school of politics. It is the sort of future 
which CHATEAUBRIAND might have mapped out for Venice 
if he were standing again on the piazza of St. Mark's. 
To the same class of political thinkers those persons belong 
who are always dwelling on the traditionary glories of the 
Vatican. It is far more to the purpose, in discussing the 
destinies of either Rome or Venice, simply to consider what 
is best for local interests on the one d, and for the 
general interests of the common fatherland upon the 
other; and when the two classes of interest coincide, it is 
wise to acquiesce at once in what may be very unsenti- 
mental, but what is nevertheless apparently the order of 
nature. Reasoning in this way, it is evident that Venice must 
and ought to be absorbed. It is not impossible that future 
ages may see an Italian Kingdom dissolve into an Italian 
Federation, administered either on the footing of Switzer- 
land, or of North Germany, or the United States. The French 
Ewreror has shared this conception together with many other 
distinguished writers and thinkers, but the radical flaw in it 
is that such a theoretical arrangement of Italian affairs is not 
suited to the immediate exigencies of the time. Cohesion and 
unity, the excellence of which in quiet epochs is a matter of 
political speculation, in unquiet times become a vital necessity. 
And though Italy has obtained Venetia at length, and though 
it is possible that the French may leave the Roman metropolis 
to be guarded by Piedmontese troops, the Italian ship has 
not passed, and will not for many years have passed, into 
quiet waters. The different States and provinces of the 
Peninsula, after centuries of misrule, can only be governed 
efficiently by collecting into one central focus all the intel- 
ligence and virtue and administrative capacity of Italy. 
Venice, Rome, Naples, and Sicily are equally interested 
in this temporary centralization, for they have no experience 
in managing a political machine. They will have been too 
recently introduced to freedom to know how to use their own 
newly acquired strength, and thus, for each and all of them, 
the greatest and best blessing to be desired is a good Italian 
Parliament at Florence. It is true that Italy owes a great 
debt to her municipal institutions. Injured as they have 
been by so much Austrian misrule, they still may be said to 
have carried her through a dangerous interregnum, and to have , 
preserved her from anarchy and revolution during the 
interval between emancipation and annexation. But the 
various portions of the new country cannot be welded together 
without long legislative labour, and what is left of old muni- 
cipal forms and customs, so far from being a permanent 
assistance to Italian progress in future, must be jealously 
watched, lest it should grow into a hindrance and an im- 
pediment. Nor is it to be forgotten that Italy has made enor- 
mous sacrifices for Venetia, and it is reasonable to expect that 
the first act of the liberated commonwealth should be to cast in 
her lot at once with her deliverer. But for Italy, Venetian inde- 
pendence would still be a dream. Strength in itself the revived 
Republic could not have by any possibility, and the Doges of the 
future would be virtually dependent on one or other of their 
powerful neighbours. One in interests, in language, and in race, 
Venice and Italy ought not to be kept asunder for the sake 
of the fanciful sentimentalism of a few drawing-rooms, even if 
the sentimentalism in question really exists. It has been 
hinted that the fiction of universal suffrage may be appealed 
to in order to ratify a decision that has been already taken by 
the great Powers. While universal suffrage is an untrust- 
worthy and mischievous guide in general, it would in this 
instance be a sham which could only set a spurious seal on a 
deed that has been ratified by events. Of course, if it is 
intended as a compliment to the actual, or an invitation to the 
prospective, patriotism of Venice, this notion of consulting 
the people may have some sort of consequence ; but its value, 
either as a precedent or an example, is insignificant. 


An incipient good feeling between Austria and Italy will, 
it may be hoped, be an early result of the change of ownership 
in Venetia. The Austrians do not really want Venice. Under 
their hands its trade has been gradually declining year by 
year, till at last it bade fair to be extinguished altogether. So 
long as Austria can retain Trieste she can afford to bid 
Venetia depart in peace. Just as Italy needs Venice, Austria 
and Germany seem to have a natural need of Trieste. This 
necessity is not like the odious plea which Austria and 
Prussia till of late set up in favour of the Austrian retention 
of the Quadrilateral. The Quadrilateral was avowedly a 
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hostile occupation, disguised under a different name, of a 
bristling military position meant to be an outpost serviceable 
for future war. If England held Gibraltar solely for the sake 
of overawing Spain, and not, as she does, with the view 
of securing the free navigation of the Mediterranean, the 


parallel would have been complete. Every day that Verona 


remained garrisoned by the Tedeschi, Italian pride could not 
but be wounded, and Italian patriotism kept on the gui vive. 
There is no humiliation of this sort connected with the holding 
of Trieste. Austria requires that seaport, not for any medi- 
tated campaign, but for the coming reign of peace. Nor is 
Trieste itself reported to be solicitous about a change of 
rulers. Unless the nascent quiet is marred by some wild and 
freakish outbreak of extreme revolutionary feeling, there is 
no reason therefore to think that the ancient animosity 
between the conquerors and the conquered will survive the 
present autumn, or smoulder on into another year. The 
exaction, however, of a heavier fine than justice demands in 
return for the cession of the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, 
would be an act calculated to disturb a friendship which 
it is the best policy of both Austria and Italy to 
cement. A frontier line more or less advanced is a minor 
matter, but a serious demand on the Italian Treasury must be 
a heavy blew to the prosperity of the new nation and to the 
cause of monarchical institutions in Italy. Now that peace is 
come—and come, one may reasonably hope, to stay—the 
Italians can disband a large portion of their army, and if the 
Pore becomes Italianized, and the ex-King of Nap.es retreats 
to the doubtful shelter of Madrid, still larger measures of 
military retrenchment will before long be possible and neces- 
sary. But, even by retrenchment in the army and navy, it 
will not be within the power of Italian Ministers for some years 
to restore equilibrium in the national finances. Bankruptcy 
and high taxes are the Scylla and Charybdis between which 
the monarchy has to steer a wise middle course, and every- 
thing that increases Italian difficulties increases the danger of 
those Conservative ideas to which Austria all over the world 
is supposed to be attached. . 


“BUTTER. 

(PERE are occasions in our lives when most of us have had to. 

administer butter,and to administer it more or less unsparingly, 
and the art of buttering is accordingly an art which it is well worth 
the while of all of us to study. Butter is of various kinds, and the 
different kinds ought to be kept quite distinct, and each sort 
requires its own special manipulation. There is the marriage- 
brenkfast butter, and the after-dinner butter, and the funereal 
butter. The first of the three does not demand any genius of a 
high order. Every one knows, when a young lady is married, 
that some one has got to dilate on the virtues of the bridegroom 
and the beauties of the bride; and even if both are limited, 
there is always a family fogy who can be brought to drink 
himself over afternoon champagne into a species of maudlin 
admiration of matrimony in general, and of the young couple who 
are performing in particular, and who is ready to assert, 
from a long and intimate knowledge of both ies, that 
Augustus Brown is the one fortunate being who deserves 
to be trusted by heaven with the happiness and destiny of 
Sophonisba Smith. Fumnereal butter is a little more difficult to 
manage. The duty of erecting oratorical tombstones to the 
departed requires tact and judgment, and is not usually confided to 
a casual speaker. There is something historical about the affair, 
and spectators like to see the customary honours done well, and with 
judgment. There is no one, fore , who can follow a contem- 
porary to the grave like Mr. Di He is the hearse-horse of 
the Conservative party, and on occasions of State deaths is 
trotted out by common consent, in sable trappings, to conduct the 
ceremonial in due form and with proper solemnity. An after- 
dinner panegyric is the hardest of the three labours. When a 
men is married, sympathy is easily commanded ; and when a man 
dies, e one is pleased to think that the most is to be made of 
all his valuable points, for no one, as Pericles tells us, is jealous 
or envious of the dead. Sentiment at such times comes 
in and _ the orator considerably, and few are keen to mark the 
defeets of the Das are who praises either dead people or 
matrimonial turtle-doves above their exact deserts. But an after- 
dinner puff is exposed to a very different ordeal. It has to be 
vead by jealous and critical eyes next morning. Speeches look 
very poorly over the tea-urn which are pronounced over the 
bottle, and no one cares to endorse about his neighbour all the 
lavish encomium that has been bestowed on him overnight b 
sympathetic topers. The butter spread on after-dinner toasts is 
therefore a eahjoct on which too much attention never can be 


pent, and whenever we come across a great master of the craft, it | 


1s a8 well to pause, and to investigate wherein the secret of his 
skill resides. 
There have heen two or three remarkable after-dinner puffs 


‘luring the last couple of months. There was Mr. Disraeli’s dis- | 


course at the Mansion House, in the course of which he took 


occasion to style the King and Queen of Belgium “ amiable and 
accomplished ” sovereigns. Every one thought that it was rather 
hard on a young King to call him goodnatured so publicly, and 
without the least provocation. Such a@ commendation is not 
| panegyric of a high class, and if Mr. Disraeli had been en 
| in his more congenial occupation of burying Ceesar instead of 
praising him, perhaps he would not have cruel enough 
, to finish off a crowned head with a cold stion of his 
great aflability and softness. We also Mr. Glad- 
| stone’s after-dinner views about Mr. Cobden, and about Lord 
Russell ; and we have had that indefatigable gentleman the Lord 
' Mayor upon Mr. Gladstone and everybody else. Never was there 
| such a Lord Mayor for poetry and sentiment and butter, and he 
| does credit to the aldermen among whom he was raised. But 
| —_ the most splendid instance of the post-prandial puff was 
fessor Kingsley, the other day, on ex-Governor Eyre. We are 
not going to enter now on the fine moot point whether Mr. Eyre 
t to be hung, or whether he ought to have a statue—a 
ditticult moral problem, which only can be solved by a sort of 
decent compromise. Whatever is his just portion—whether it 
be the lot of Haman or of Mordecai— one thing is certain, that 
Professor Kingsley, like Jael, gave Mr. Eyre last week his 
butter in a lordly dish. It is always pleasant and delightful 
to have plenty of butter going on such occasions, and few things 
contribute more to the comfort and satisfaction of the evening 
than the application of universal butter to every one, from the 
_ House of Peers and the British Constitution down to the ladies, 
If you wish to butter somebody successfully, start by buttering 
everybody. And this is what Professor Kingsley did so admirably, 
He buttered his country, and his audience, and right gloriously 
did he butter the House of Peers, coupled with “ the most ancient 
and honoured mame of the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot.” If he 
| had been chaplain to a Duke—which, indeed, for anything we 
lmow, the famous Professor may be—he could not have spoken 
more nobly or more feelingly of that great body, and of what we 
owe to them, and of how greatly it is to be wished that Mr. Eyre 
could only be turned into one of the order. It would seem 
that, for a warm, loving, Elizabethan reverence for a peer, 
one may safely depend upon a professor of muscular piety. He 
fears God, he honours the King, and he worships the British 
aristocracy. He likes a lord when he sees him, and feels no scruple 
at telling him so to his face ; and whatever the faults and virtues 
of the House of Lords, the House of Lords is only second—so says 
the Professor—in value and sacredness to that most sacred of all 
institutions, monarchy itself. If we want to know why the House 
of Lords is such a grand institution, Professor Kingsley informs us 
a little further on, in a passage which shows what real Eversley 
butter can accomplish. ‘The power of the British aristocracy, he 
| says, consists “not merely in sticking to its ancient blood,” 
but in adopting into its ranks all the genius, all the talent, all the 
virtue, and he was afraid a great part of the beauty of the country.” 
When we see a clergyman who is looked up to by beer-drinking 
and turnpike-road-walking young heroes at Cambridge conversing 
in this glowing fashion about the nobility, one can only say to 
oneself, “ Marry! this is excellent butter indeed.” A common- 
sense and unromantic butter manufacturer would have been alarmed 
at the idea of depicting the aristocracy at one and the same time 
as sticking (whatever that may mean) to its ancient blood, and yet 
taking cheerily and heartily to new blood as well. Sticking to old 
blood might seem to vulgar minds inconsistent with the notion of 
the adoption of new. Mr. Kingsley, however, thinks that even such 
a feat as this can be performed by the nobility of Great Britain, of 
which he saw bright representatives around him in the persons of 
Lord Cardigan, Lord Hardwicke, and the Earl of Shrewsbury. The 
House of Peers, according to Mr. Kingsley, has got “all” the genius, 
| talent, and virtue of the country, and “ nearly all ” the beauty ; and 
| any one who has the pluck to utter this remarkable sentiment in 
a mixed audience, with an air of mora] exaltation, is the very man 
to be made purveyor of butter to the Royal Family and to the 
nobility and gentry of the t nation on the globe. How 


butter for the House of Peers could be indirectly turned into butter. 


for Mr. Eyre as well remained to be seen. The connection was 
not obvious, but Mr. Kingsley’s unrivalled imagination invented a 
coupling link between the ex-Governor of Jamaica and the 
most sacred institution in the realm but one. In twenty-five years 
(“if God gives him health,” adds Mr. Kingsley, in the pious tone 
of a man who never forgets his D.V.’s), Governor Eyre is to be a 
peer himself. He is to go where all the talent is, and three- 
quarters of the beauty. And when he gets there he will be not 
the least noble in that ancient assembly. Give him twenty-five 

. Eyre may yet be a 

aronet or a duke. We can well comprehend how at such a bril- 
liant prophecy all Southampton warmed up into enthusiasm, and 
testified by discriminate applause that this was the sort of after- 
dinner butter which their soul desired for the ex-Governor of 
Jamaica, and for the noble magnates who honoured the company 
by their presence. 

A man who goeth about—as Hooker might have said—to 
butter noblemen and gentlemen, if he is quite wise, will not 
descend too completely into detail, or give too minute reasons 
_ for his spontaneous admiration. If Mr. Kingsley failed at all in 
_ his buttering, this perhaps was a cause of his failure. Eulogizing 
the pluck, the enterprise, the hardih the temper, the endur- 
ance, the foresight, and the skill of Mr. Eyre, as exemplified in his 
conduct in Australia, “ when he walked seven hun miles round 
' the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria,” this, he said, “ proved him in 
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e highest degree topossess that English spirit which had carried 
= Aeiottiene tongue round the world, and would carry it back 
in.” One sees here how butter should not be tempted to 
descend into explanations or minutiw. Governor Eyre may be, 
and we are ready to believe has been, the sort of man who walks a 
thousand miles in a thousand hours. Satan in the hymn trembles 
when he sees the humblest sinner on his knees, but Satan in 
reality, as stalwart believers are aware, is much more terrified in 
these days at the sight of the walking Christian on his legs. The 
virtues of pedestrianism are not, however, 80 universally acknow- 
ledged as to be confessedly the brightest jewel in a civil 
servant's crown; and Mr. Kingsley’s butter no sooner began to 
descend into this sort of muscular detail than it began to fall 
into bathos. He gives too literal an interpretation to the Seri 
tural figure of <nihing with God, which he identifies apparently 
with stiff exercise in the Gulf of Carpentaria. It is pleasant to 
worship with Mr. Kingsley at the shrine either of a peer or a 
pedestrian ; the two beings who, in his eyes, stand very properly 
at the head of all creation. But butter, to bear the test of the 
next morning’s newspaper, should not appear to be the capricious 
result of a crotchety admiration of a fellow-creature’s legs. Mr. 
Kingsley, indeed, avers that, from what he has heard of Mr. Eyre 
at the Gulf of Carpentaria, he is willing to take him on trust 
about Jamaica; but if Mr. Kingsley had stuck to butter of a 
more general kind, he would not have given tho enemy occasion 
to blaspheme; for the Psalmist hints, as Professor Kingsley 
should remember, that there is a limit even about delighting in 
any man’s legs. 

One of the reasons why the manufacture of butter is so tho- 
roughly agreeable is that, in buttering others, one always has an 
opportunity of slily buttering oneself. As a rule, men approve 
most vociferously of those qualities which they wish to be considered 
to possess. Mr. Kingsley has written and talked so much and so 
romantically about the grand spirit of chivalry, and pluck, and 
good temper, and gallantry, and fair play, that when he brings up 
the old virtues and drapes them about Governor Eyre, one feels 
inclined to fancy for a minute or so that Governor Lyre is only a 
lay figure taken and used by him as a peg on which to hang one 
more sermon about the characteristics which Mr. Kingsley so osten- 
tatiously bepraises in and out of season. Butter of this description 
has a professional savour about it which excites a passing suspicion 
in the mind. It tastes of the sermon a little too much to be periectly 

leasant. It is not the good wholesome butter of men of the 
world, but a clerical butter which is meant to do us good. Good 
advice taken in this sort of medium is nothing more or less than 
hysic in disguise. And Professor Kingsley’s panegyric of Mr. 
yre really strikes one as valueless for all critical purposes, so far 
as the conduct of Mr. Eyre is concerned, and as chietly useful to 
impress on the British public the gallantry and chivalry of Pro- 
fessor Kingsley. All this we are trained by Mr. Kingsley’s books 
to be willing, for the sake of argument, to admit already; and to 
have it all over again in the shape of exaggerative laudations of 
a gentleman whose faults have been both patent and pernicious, 
yw in Pindarie odes about the British aristocracy, seems a waste 
time. 


POLITICAL DECREPITUDE. 


T still remains to be seen whether the recent revelations con- 
cerning the state of the navy have made a deep and lasting 
impression on the public mind, or whether, as in so many other 
instances of “ deep impressions,” they are merely to constitute a 
nine days’ subject of pleasant after-dinner indignation which will 
conveniently help to fill the gap between the rising of Parliament 
and the shooting-season. Of a truth, the intelligence that we 
had but few ships fit for sea, and next to no reserve, with the 
inevitable inference that we were in the present state of aflairs 
hardly a naval Power at all, was, oue would have supposed, of a 
character sufficiently startling to awaken not only the average 
Briton, but even a member of the Peace Society, into a temporary 
glow of patriotic anxiety. When, to the fact of our being just for 


the present without a navy, itis added that we have, during the | 


last seven years, spent seventy millions on the imaginary recon- 
struction of an imagi 
or unseemly if something like wrath had burst forth from the 
nation at large. ‘To take seventy millions sterling under promise 


of providing the country with a suitable naval armament, and then | 


quietly to dribble it away in make-believe work and elaborate 
waste, is after all a serious thing, and one which it might be 
rag that even a free country would resent with some meres a 
Charles I. lost his head for insisting on taking a sum perfect 

contemptible in comparison. He also wanted ship-money, only 
he found our ancestors far less lavish and confiding than the Duke 
of Somerset and his colleagues have found their Seneunterts It 
is also certain that, if he had obtained the supplies he wanted, he 
would have taken care to get a great deal more for his 


money than the late Board of Admiralty did. But then he was a | 


wretched despot, and it is hardly fair or even decent to compare a 

Liberal Administration of a free country with such a person. 
However, as we have said, it remains to be seen whether this 
certainly considerable breakdown in administration will really, 
in the current phrase, create a “deep and lasting” im i 
And even if it does, what will follow? This point—what we shall 
do with our “ impression”—is the important one, The 
Prospect is nowise clear, nor, sooth to say, hopeful. We have got 
to “deep impressions,” consequent on breakdowns and 


n. 


one, 1t would not have been unreasonable | 


scandals. For, unfortunately, our Administrations have acquired a 
habit of breaking down, and it is not oggnens perhaps that 
our equanimity has kept pace with them. Then we abound with 
consolations. Everybody knows that Ministers are responsible to 
Parliament, and that Parliament is responsible to the nation. 
Nothing can go very wrong with such a safeguard as that. Again, 
although money is no doubt scandalously wasted, Parliament 
can refuse supplies if in its wisdom it should see fit. That 
isa pint of quite infinite importance. All the taxes which an 
Englishman ays have been voted in the great Council of the 
Realm. And this control of the public purse is, as is well known, 
at once the root and fruit of all genuine political liberty. It is 
true that the public into which we vote our money has got a 
hole somewhere in the bottom of it through which a good deal in 
an unaccountable way disappears. It is true that we often pay 
three times as much to repair an old boat as would suffice to build 
anew one. But that, after all, is a mere detail. It is also true 
that much of our domestic, and not a little of our imperial, policy 
is defective and vicious; that Ireland is chronically disaffected ; 
that India is supposed to be the same ; that the administration of our 
Poor-law is a scandal unique in Christendom; that our system of 
drainage has been for many years an elaborate scheme to poison 
the country, an end recently all but attained; that we cannot 
pass a good Bankruptcy-law; that a comprehensive plan of 
national education appears to be further off than it was thirty 
years ago; that our small and costly army is scattered broadcast 
over the whole surface of the terraqueous globe, and not seldom 
slaughtered by the regiment at a time through pure bungling 
aud redtapeism; that the same is true of our navy, part of 
which we still, with C iniau cruelty, sacrifice to the dead 
idol of our fathers; that railway companies do as they like with 
our money, our lives, and the houses over our heads; and that in 
our capacity of free Englishmen we have no remedy, and it is 
hinted that we ought not to expect any. These things are true, 
and a hundred others besides; but the answer is, “ Think of our 
exports and imports, think of our manly spirit and manly sports 
and pleasures, think of our muscular young fellows who boat and 
play cricket—make the comparison on these points between the 
Knglishman and the drilled and down-trodden foreigner, and no 
fear need be entertained for the result.” 

National self-satisfaction is a useful and commendable quality. 
But national hallucination is a quality entirely the reverse, and 
it is sometimes diflicult to say which is which. In the case of 
our own country the distinction is peculiarly difficult to make, 
from the fact that grumbling is assumed to be so marked a 
characteristic of the nation that an immense deduction must 
always be made from any public denunciation of us or our 
ways. Unlike other nations, it is said we are for ever wash- 
ing our dirty linen in public. Whereas they are _boasters, 
aud ready to exaggerate their merits and ormances, we are 
always underrating and depreciating ours. It is one of our best 
and finest qualities, it comes from that peculiar and glorious love 
of publicity which distinguishes us among all people of the earth. 
Whether this tone is really so self-depreciatory as it would like to 
be thought we will not stop now to inquire. We do not wish 
even to hint at any invidious co s between freeborn 
Englishmen and the down-trodden foreigner, or we will even 
assume that, as in the olden time, a beef-fed Briton is a match any 
day for three frog-eating Frenchmen. What we wish to ask is, 
whether there are not signs of a political decrepitude coming to 
light of late, with rather painful frequency, amongst us. As a 
nation we cannot do the thing we wish, and, what is worse, we 
do not wish anything very veliemently. We languidly project 
schemes, declare them to be highly important, beneticial, aud ad- 
mirable, and when the sinister interests of Bumbledom or red- 
tapeism or oflicial obstructiveness, or the mere dead weight of 
stupidity and routine, thwart or frustrate them, we languidly 
regret the miscarriage, threaten the obstructives with Parliamentary 
interference, and—tout est dit, as they say in France; just, we 
suppose, because nothing is done. Reference is not here made to 
measures about which a wide difference of opinion is not only 
inevitable, but probably salutary. Let discussion and “ ventila- 
, tion” have full play in connection with theso, by all means. 
We refer to questions concerning which public opinion runs all in 
one way. Take, for instance, the case of the tilthy Anatomical 
Museums, and they are only a type of universally acknowledged 
nuisances. Not long ago they were denounced with a complete 
chorus of execration; public opinion for once seemed really to 
_ have got on its high horse, and looked as if it really meant to do 
es hy But the storm of vituperation soon blew itself out, 
| the most peaceful and pis con. has prevailed ever since, 
| and the obscene waxwork itors flourish as heretofore. Let 

no one object to this instance on the ground of the mean and con- 
temptible nature of its subject-matter. That constitutes its 
_ significance. If the powers political could not touch that, what 
can they touch? Or take the question of the safety of pas- 
sengers in railways from outrage and murder, to be insured 


om. For about 

| a month after the murder of Briggs, e public excite- 
_ment was tremendous on this topic. ‘The railway companies 
must and should do something, it was declared day after day. 

| Were we all to be murdered like chickens? it was asked, without 
_ the power of showing any sign whatever. Directors were threa- 
| tened with most awful penalties if they did not see to this, We 
all know that, in by far the majority of railways, at this moment it 


_is for want of Mullers to murder us, not by reason of the safe- 


| by some means of communicating with the 
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guards given by railway companies, that we travel with our heads 
unbroken. Coleridge once, after playing with some kittens, said 
he was particularly struck and amused with their little short 
memories, A dudes species of entertainment must be constantly 
provided for routinists and nuisance-mongers of all sorts by the 
gambols of the British public. Only let a grievance or a 
scandal, however infamous, be denounced with some degree of 
acerbity for about a fortnight, and everybody will be content. 
People assume that point to be settled ; the topic grows dry, and 
they move on to something else. For, of course, we all know 
‘that public opinion is omnipotent ; we all know that it rules the 
country, and that “no man or body of men will be so insane as to 
oppose it.” Nobody does oppose it openly. Those whom it 
denounces allow it to have its scold out, and then resume, with 
oer certainty than ever of being unmolested, their old courses as 
efore. 

Another proof of the languor to which we would call attention 
is the utter desuetude and abeyance into which all genuine re- 
pe roy has fallen. It is really a — word is retained, 
the thing itself having so long left us. For certain people are 
still supposed to be responsible, and they will tell you they are so, 
not without airs of a sort, till something goes wrong; then you 
will find their responsibility slip off as readily as Joseph’s garment 
did when his object was rapid evasion. Somebody must know, or 
ought to know, where the seventy millions confided to the 
Admiralty have gone to. Somebody ought to be responsible for 
their having gone with so little to show for it. Is there the re- 
motest chance that that somebody will ever be met with—in a 
public way, that is? Why, even a bachelor in lodgings, when he 
tinds his supposed solitary consumption of tea to exceed that of 
his mother’s household, which, besides the usual large family, has 
generally an elderly maiden aunt or two staying in it—even 
he knows, when matters have reached a certain extremity, where 
to lay his hand upon the most probable peculator. Less happy is 
the British public. The money is gone, but it would be intolerable 
to hint that a particular person was to blame. Itis always the sys- 
tem which is to blame in these cases, and this of course is nobody’s 
fault. “Changes in the system are required which it will be the 
duty of Parliament to see carried out.” But it would be shocking, 
and quite out of character with our modern political habits, to fix 
the faults of a system on so distinguished, upright, and honourable 
a statesman as Mr. This or Lord That, who has just left office 
after a complete fiasco. What is always recommended, and always 
accepted by an amiable public, is what is facctiously called a 
searching a. As soon as a “ searching inquiry ” is agreed 
upon, it ma taken for granted that all public control and 
interest in the matter are at an end. Interminable reports of 
evidence and counter-evidence overwhelm and mystify the most 
“constant reader,” and long before the “searching inquiry ” has 
come to a close, public attention is attracted by a new scandal or 
fiasco in a totally different quarter. In affairs of lesser moment 
than the undertaking to provide a navy and neglecting to do so, 
the same phenomena appear. When the loss of the London sent 
a thrill through the length and breadth of the land, people looked 
forward with eager interest (an instance of their little short 


‘ memories) to the official inquiry ordered by the Board of Trade. 


We have not even yet forgotten how admirably it was proved that 
no one was to blame. If the London would sink she must, but 
there was no —— for it. Everything was as good as it 
could be in her. Everybody had done his duty. Inspector after 
inspector had examined her, from the laying of her kelson to her 
last passage down the Thames, and ee her good, very 
good, Inspectors, of course, had done their duty; Captain 
Martin had done his duty; crew had done their duty—twenty- 
one Dutchmen perhaps excepted, but then they were foreigners ; 
owners had done their duty. And so the matter ended, leav- 
ing behind in the public mind quite an unusual amount of 
discontent and misgiving. And only a few days ago, when, 
through the combined effect of avarice and neglect of inspectors 
and landlords together, a score of poor people were buried under 
bricks and mortar, no one was to shone 3 no one but the victims 
will ever pay the piper. This indifference as regards the dis- 
covery and punishment of public neglect of duty betokens, we 
maintain, a political languor and decrepitude of very sinister 
augury. Whatever was true in Nelson’s day, it is certainly not 
true now that England expects every man to do his duty; or, if 
she does, she keeps her feelings under marvellous control. 

We seem, as a nation, to have lost the habit of willing and 
deciding, and acting on decisions. Instead of this, we inquire and 
report, and wonder what will be best. We, the greatest producers 
of iron the world has ever seen, and only yesterday the most 
powerful naval empire on the globe, cannot equip ourselves with 
an iron fleet. Like careless masters, we gave the order, which any 
one could do, but we did not take care to see that it was faithfully 
obeyed and promptly carried out. Now everybody is getting, or 
has got, big and powerful guns; our bi s will not be ready 
for two years, it 1s said. Right and left we want reform—in 
‘Ireland, in India, in law, in education, in the parochial manage- 
ment of the poor, in drainage, in water supply, in public con- 
yeyances, whether cabs and omnibuses or colo railways. 

e are quite sure we want reform, but what or when or how 
we determine not at all. We cannot do the thing we wish. 
The eye sees, but the will does not act. Once the most rough 
and ready and practical of nations, we suddenly seem to have 
become dawdlers; and it is no reply whatever to say that 
inlividually we are as plucky and persevering as ever. It is 
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as a State, a polity, that we are decrepit; and when complaint 
is made of routine and purblind blundering in public matters, of 
total want of organization, or of such organization as may have been 
good enough in the last century, but which is as antiquated 
as crossbows are now, it is no answer whatever to tell us of the 
exploits of the Alpine Club, or to inform us that Putney and Hen 
and Lord’s afford sights unequalled anywhere else in the world. Our 
young fellows are muscular beyond all question, and plucky and 
adventurous too, But itis long since the world was ruled wholly by 
muscle, if it ever was, and it is certainly less so now than at an 
former period. Brains, forecast, and unflinching perseverance are 
influencing the destinies of nations more than they ever did; 
and, what is still more to the be brains and forecast and 

erseverance are enthroned and all-powerful in France and 

orthern Germany, and in no mean degree in America also, We 
are the only great nation without a powerful executive. In reply 
we are recommended to wax fat and ever fatter, and not to bother 
ourselves about other people, it being so strikingly manifest that, 
if we do not bother ourselves about other people, no one can 
possibly think of bothering us. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


big advance of physical science ranks, along with our national 
prosperity and our foreign policy, as a thing in which every 
modern Englishman feels bound to take a pride. To the ch 
that we are sunk in mere money-making he can reply that each 
manufacturing town in the country is eager to have the honour of 
entertaining the disinterested and learned men who-have devoted 
themselves to science. At Nottingham, a gentleman with views 
about the correlation of physical forces is treated with greater 
distinction than if he were a peer of the realm or the richest 
merchant in the City of London. “To the old reproach that 
we are a nation of shopkeepers,” says the favourite shopkeep- 
ing organ, “what better answer can be given than the census 
of such a meeting as that of the British Association?” Such 
congratulations on the zeal for physical science which has been 
stirred up in all the great towns during the last ten years by 
the visits of this learned body, are not unnatural. Interest in 
lunar and molecular physics for ten minutes in each year acts 
as a seemly decorative varnish to the commercial character, and 
indicates an honourable respect for the highest exercises of the 
human intellect. There is another reason why physical science 
should be popular even among shopkeepers. It is the parent of 
mechanical invention, and from its largest generalizations flow 
those narrower practical discoveries whose value the most stupid 
— may understand. Successive Presidents of the Association 
ave been eloquent upon the material advantages that eventually 
accrue to the community from the discovery of abstract laws, as 
well as upon the share which the Association has had in promoting 
the practical application of these laws. Each year the tendency 
to insist on this practical application of knowledge has grown 
stronger. To have caused the formation of the Meteorological 
Department of the Board of Trade is an achievement of which 
the Association makes the most. And this year Mr. Grove 
triumphantly anticipates the time when “a more definite sphere 
of usefulness for national purposes will be provided for those 
duly-qualified men who may be content to give up the more 
tempting study of abstract science for that of its practical appli- 
cations.” It is quite in accordance with the general bent of the 
national character that the pursuit of physical science should 
advance in this direction. At present there is no doubt that when 
the ordinary reader finds his newspaper eloquent upon the triumphs 
of physical science, he understands, not the discovery of a new law, 
but the invention of new machines. It gratifies him to think that 
there is always a certain number of men in the country hard at 
work finding out things about pumps, and steam-engines, and 
telegraphs. But when he is unable to picture to himself some 
sort of direct connection with a pump or a telegraph, he probably 
looks on the discussions of physical science with as little respect as 
he gives to discussions about free will or about the existence of 
an @ priori moral sense. For paleontology and metaphysics he 
is likely to have the same sort of contempt. The origin of ideas 
and the great breaks in the paleozoic series are subjects equally 
inscrutable and absurd in his eyes. . 

As it happens, the abstract theory to which the President 
gave such prominence in this year’s address is one that has 
engaged the feelings of people who are habitually most indifferent 
to physical science in any but its most obviously practical shape. 
The moment that science, whether moral or physical, comes within 
a league of the popular theology, there is no reason to complain 
of popular apathy. An Englishman can grow as excited about 
anything that touches his religious belief as he can about improve- 
ments in telegraphs or looms. Unhappily, his excitement is not 
commonly the result of a love of scientific truth, but rather of 
theological apprehensions. What has been called “ the morality 
of philosophic inquiry ”’"— and it is the same with scientific in- 
quiry—does not stand so high as it ought to do, or else writers, 
both on free will and on the origin of species, would be less eager 
than they are to fight out their controversies in the field of re- 
ligious prejudice fn on than with the ideas and principles that are 

roper to the subjects. The artificiel antagonism which has thus 
Sock brought about between science and belief is equally hostile 


to healthy movement in either. The apprehension which the de- 


velopment theory has kindled is due to a fear, which would he at 
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once pronounced irrational if it had not accidentally been counte- 
nanced by one or two influential philosophers, that increase of 
knowledge means decrease of reverence, and that the more we 
ascertain of the methods by which the universe works the less 
we shall be di to worship the Being who im those 
methods. Nothing could be more unreasonable psychologically, 
or more incredible if we look to experience. Many of the most 
illustrious discoverers of physical law have been among the most 
devout of men; and nothing is more conformable to reason than 
that every unfolding of natural operations which fills the mind 
with a greater sense of their simplicity, stability, and uniformity, 
should fill it also with a greater sense of awe, the most empha- 
tically religious of all our emotions. And, after all, there is no like- 
lihood of science discovering for us the ultimate secret of being 
and creation. There is as much room for wonder after science 
has done her best as there was before. The scientific answer to 
the questions raised by the great facts of the universe is as mys- 
terious as the religious answer. As Lamennais put it—“ Pour- 
i les corps gravitent-ils les uns vers les autres? Pe Dieu 
ta voulu, disaient les anciens. Parceque les corps s'attirent, dit 
la science.” Mr. Grove’s address was an exposition of the once 
unsuspected extent to which this simplicity and uniformit 
may be traced in the physical phenomena of the world. 
Tt was an elaborate defence of continuity as the t method 
of material movement, a vigorous manifesto in favour of the 
doctrine that nature will be found never to act per saltum, 
but always by means of continual evolution of one form 
from another. ‘In existing phenomena graduation from the 
like to the seemingly unlike prevails, and in the changes which 
take place in time, gradual progress is, and apparently must be, 
the course of nature.” This fertile principle—that nature works 
continuously, and that the progress of science discloses that heat 
and motion and some of her other forces are only modifications of 
one another—he traced through astronomy, chemistry, physiology, 
and then carried on to the vexed question of the day, whether 
the continuity of other natural phenomena may not be as trul. 
plied to the history of organic beings. The final and authorita- 
tive solution of the question can only be achieved by scientific 
industry and candour. Though every educated man may be justly 
forgiven for having a view on the subject, nobody can pretend 
that either opinion has gained one of those decisive victories over 
its rival which would convert it into an established truth, and 
entitle it to a place among that mass of views which we agree 
totake on trusi, and transmit to the next generation as intellectual 
traditions. 
It is not _ 
be constantly disposed to extol their subject as the bestower of the 


material triumphs to which it can point. 
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rising that the votaries of physical science should | 


Nothing could be more utterly fallacious than his atter 
extend his principle of continuity to the history o 


the 
human race, from the field of the microscope to the field 


of society. The pp is not a little obscure, but he seems 
to look on “the revolutionary ideas of the so-called natural 
rights of man, and @ priori reasoning from what are termed 
first principles,” as us to the old belief in cataclysms. 
The English Constitution, “of which we are proud,” owes its 
worth to the circumstance that, like nature, we avoid cataclysms, 
and improve rather than re-model. Mr. Grove begins by say- 
ing that the history of society is the history of continuity, and 
then he shows that he only means that it ought to be, and 
that the praise of our own country is that we have discovered 
this. e first says that we do see the law of continuity 
to be the law of society, and then denounces revolutio ideas as 
breaches in this continuity. And, as a matter of fact, if a cata- 
clysm can mean anything at all in history—which may be doubted 
—were not the downfall of the Roman Empire and the French 
Revolution cataclysms? There is in truth no very close anal 
between physical continuity and political continuity, because the 
one is spontaneous and involuntary, and the other is affected and 
nae sp by a thousand forms of deliberate preference. Mr. 
arwin admits that the source of the variations which nature 
presents in the organic kingdom is inscrutable, his theory only 
ayeney oot explain why some of these variations survive, while 
the rest me extinct. It would be too rash to pretend that 
political or moral variations are equally inscrutable. Men 
and women have motives for what they do. Animal growths 
which Mr. Grove’s argument presumes to be analogous are 
beyond the scope of motive. Bat it was scarcely wise of Mr. 
Grove to allow himself to attempt the condensation of all the bases 
of political science and the laws of society into a paragraph of 
twenty lines. However, he is not the first scientific man who has 
a over-fond of analogies beyond his own subject which do not 
water. 


THE FRENCH LIBERALS, 


HE recent diatribes of such eminent men as M. Forcade upon 
the dizement of Prussia have served to illustrate in a 

very forcible way the looseness of political nomenclature, and the 
wide difference among opinions that are called by the same name. 
What is there in common between a Liberal under the French 
Empire and a Liberal in this country? What is the common 
tendency of the two sets of Liberal ideas in France and in England P 


At first sight, at all events, they appear to be diametrically 


_ opposed to each other. The most advanced English Liberals are 
greatest of gifts upon mankind. Physical science is surrounded in favour of a diminution of our territory, and would certainly 
with dazzling attributes. ‘There is the certainty of its conclusions. | oppose any increase of it tooth and nail. They desire to see the 
There is the apparent boundlessness of its scope. There are the Executive thoroughly invigorated and strengthened, and they 


r. Grove was, no | discern no road to sweeping administrative reform except that 


doubt, in profound oueey with his audience when he pointed | which lies through Parliamentary reform in a more or less demo- 


out the magnitude o 


the advance that had been made in cratic sense. —_ 
physical science, “while in ethics, in politics, in poetry, in | strong Powers suc 


maintain strenuously that the formation of 
as North Germany and Italy is the best 


sculpture, in painting, we have scarcely, if at all, advanced beyond guarantee for European tranquillity, and therefore for the develop- 
the highest intellects of ancient Greece or Italy.” It may be so, | ment of commerce and the happiness of nations. They have 


but, philosophically looked at, there is still enough to temper the ceased to believe that European politics can any lo: 
arrogance of some of those who would make physical science the | on upon the old freebooting principles of which 


queen over all the exercises of reason. ‘Two considerations in con- 
nection with this exaltation seem to be worth reflecting upon. 


be carried 
e Treaties of 
1815 marked the culminating point. Since then, international 


Is | morality may be almost said to have come into existence. The 


not the comparative slowness of the advance made by ethics and | idea that nations exist for other purposes than the mere acquisi- 
politics due simply to the greater ———T and importance of | tion of territory, and that freebooting is as disgraceful to nations 
And 


the subjects wi 
one of the best 
for oa science to be found in the fact that from its successes 
we 


which they are conversant 


again, is not | as it would be to individuals, has taken strong root. This ex- 
grounds of congratulation upon the spread of a taste plains, though it may not justify, the comparative apathy with 


which some English Liberals regard the evil plight of our 


earn the most fruitful methods for discovering the laws of the | national defences. They have sufficient confidence in the improved 


science of society? Physical science, in all its aspects, both as a 
teacher of truths and a proclaimer of methods, is only the hand- 
maiden and auxiliary of this master science. For instance, who 
will undertake to say that the tremendous impulse given to the 
study of physical science in France a hundred years ago, and the 
splendid Eacovetien of her chemists and other philosophers, were 
more valuable in their direct fruits than in the indirect share they 
had in producing the state of mind which ended in the Revolu- 
tion? In which capacity did the discoveries contribute most 
powerfully to human well-being—as physical truths, or as indirect 
agents in stimulating political action? How much of the import- 
ance of physical discoveries is due to the influence the 
upon ethics and politics? How much of the value which wise 
men attach to the explosion of the superstitions of physical 
science arises from the conviction that this is always f owed 
by a not less decisive explosion of moral and political superstitions ? 

e disappearance of crystal spheres, cycles, and epicycles from 


ave 


astronomy, of the elixir vite and of phlogiston from chemistry, of | 


cataclysms from geology, of the notion that amber possessed a soul 
from electricity—all this is far less important in itself than the 
disappearance of witches, of the divine right of kings, of commer- 
tial monopoly, of persecution, and the rest of the superstitions 
which have lain beyond the borders of physical science. The pro- 
gress of physical science may be thought of with exultation, because 
in this class of subjects truth 

rapidly and authentically found, and the discovery of truth in one 
order draws after itself truth in all others. 


| 


That the discoverers of physical truth are often least com- | 
petent to perceive its bearings on history and politics with any | writer as M. Forcade pretending that France is in imminent peril 


justice or accuracy may be seen in Mr, Grove’s own address. | the moment she ceases to be the strongest military Power in Europe. 


international morality, in the extinction of the freebooting mn, 
to believe that a country which leaves other countries to them- 
selves, and exhibits a highminded integrity and disinterestedness 
in all its dealings with them, is thus most efficiently protected 
from all danger of attack. Nothing could be more different from 
all this than the temper and views of the French Liberals. To 
them every question presents itself on exactly the opposite side to 
that which it presents to us. Their central Government is a great 
deal too strong and active, just as ours is a great deal too weak 
and worthless. With us the difficulty is to get any sort of 
Government at all; with them it is to get a Government which 
will govern very much less. That democracy which some English 
Liberals look to as the only available reservoir of political force 
which can secure and carry us through the required administrative 
movement is, in their view, only the tool by which despotisms are 
fashioned and strengthened. In the matter of territory, the French 
Liberal seems to be the last person to throw off the very worst tra- 
ditions of his country. That dangerous national vanity which has 
done so much to counterbalance the debt that E owes to 
French thought and mental activity survives in all its ancient 
force in the breasts of those otherwise enlightened men who 
ought to be most thoroughly ashamed of it. That Prussia should 
have vied in brilliant and decisive mili action with the 


achievements of Napoleon I. seems intolerable to men who are 


in its own order of ideas may be most | never weary of talking about the triumphs of ideas over force. To 


those who forget to look at political feeling historically—as in- 
evitably influenced, that is, by a mass of irrational traditions—there 
is something downright incomprehensible in the fact of such a 


| 
| 
| 
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Who is to assail her? Why should anybody assail her? What 
would anybody get by Rte ing her? With the case of Den- 
mark before one’s eyes it is impossible to believe that the free- 
booting spirit has quite departed, but there at least the assailants 
had a partially valid plea of nationality. In the case of France 
there is no plea visible, unless she chsoses to make one by listening 
to the counsels of these very Liberals, and insisting on having 
some of her neighbour's territory made over to her. Everybody 
but the English Peace Society knows that to have available 
means of defence is still the duty of any nation which values 
its own independence and free power. But it is nothing short 
of puerile in any Frenchman to pretend for a moment that 
his country is now at the mercy of Prussia or any other Power, 
or is in the slightest degree likely to get into so disastrous and 
humiliating a position, ‘The existence of the Imperial dynasty may 
depend upon military strength, but certainly not the existence and 
the rightful influence of France. But the influence which the 
French journalists seek for their country is probably something 
very different from what English politicians would consider rightful. 
It is much more like European dictatorship than the just intlaence 
which every nation may claim when the action of surrounding 
nations affects itself. 

The attitude of the Liberal leaders in France is not likely to 
have the effect of conciliating the commercial classes. For 
though it is quite possible that they too look with some chagrin 
upon the tremendous stride taken by Prussia, and upon the 
aggrandizement of Italy under other than French patronage, yet 
they know the cost of interference too accurately to disapprove of 
the Imperial poli We may measure what a revolution has been 
effected in the national temper, by the fact that Frenchmen should 
thus rest at the point of chagrin. It is surprising to reflect how 
short a time it is since French mortification would have meant 
European war. Without the firm repression of the ruler who got 
power so ill and has used it, in the main, so well, French chagrin 
would still be the most perilous thing that could befall Earope. If 
his Government were replaced by a Cabinet composed of Liberal 
journalists, and headed by M. Thiers, we should know what to ex- 

ect. And this disclosure of the temper of such foremost men as 

. Forcade is calculated to induce those who look to French in- 
fluence as the prime agency in the enlightenment of the European 
Continent to reconsider an opinion which, if regard is had only to 
the brilliance and power of I'rench intellect, is extremely plausible. 
France and England, it is said, are the natural leaders of the civili- 
zation of the West, but France is foremost in the work, on account 
principally of her geographical situation. In spite, also, of her 
sins in the pursuit of glory, France is the field in which many of 
the greatest moral and political questions have been worked out. 
If she remains peaceful, and continues to grow more and more 
commercial, the ideas in which her writers are so fertile will 
propagate themselves, and any assistance which the moral 
support of England can furnish ought to be rendered with 
the utmost cordiality and good faith. But then there is a 
very considerable section of English Liberals who are vy 
doubtful of the value of these French ideas, and have no wis 
whatever to see them propagated. They believe now, as Chatham 
believed a hundred years ago, that it is to the interest of Kurope 
to have a strong Protestant Power in Northern Germany, to 
counterbalance what they think of at present as something very 
like the strong unbelieving power of France. They are persuaded 
that every French politician is at heart full of vainglory, territorial 

iness, and atheism. It is impossibie not to see that much 
colour will be given to this opinion, with reference to two at least 
of these qualities, by the recent conduct of the Liberal writers. 
Spread of French ideas, it will be said, means spread of French 
prefects, and increase of French troops and armaments. It is 
the men of ideas who have done their very best to force the 
Emperor from his pacific attitude, and if the men of ideas had had 
their way all Europe would have been in confusion. The destined 
evangelizers of the West have shown and are showing themselves 
to conceive that there is such a thing as international 


least theoretical—independence. In this the union of 
Germany differs from the union of Italy. ‘The union of Italy 
hurt nobody and promoted everybody. The ancient common- 
wealths of Italy had long ago vanis' At the end of* the 
last century, Venice, Genoa, and Lucca still survived, but th 
had all shrank up into narrow oligarchies. The subject dis. 
tricts, and even the inferior citizens, would have really lost 
nothing, even then, by becoming members of a constitutional 
Kingdom of Italy. But, as it happened, the question never 
arose. Venice, Genoa, and Lucca had lost their commonwealth 
before the restoration of the Kingdom, and Venice has remained 
to this day, deprived not only of its independence and its re. 
public, but of freedom and —— in every shape. To be 
sure San Marino existed, and, we ieve, exists still; but San 
Marino, like the defunct Gersau, was that sort of common. 
wealth which ought to be kept under a glass case for the con- 
templation of students of republican institutions. San Marino 
could hardly awaken the ambition even of an Italian Bismark. In 
the last century a lying Cardinal told the reigning Pope that its 
citizens wished for annexation to the States of the Church. Hig 
Holiness accordingly sent and annexed them. Presently there 
came a genuine petition to say that the citizens of San Marino 
wished tor nothing of the kind, and the Pope, like an honest man, 
let them go again. What the Pope did the King of Italy may 
afford to do also. But the free cities of Germany, though they are 
not what they once were, are still something very different from San 
Marino. Liibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg cannot be dealt with as 
playthings. It may fairly be argued that if their particular in- 
terests clash with the general interests of the German nation, the 
less ought to give way to the greater. But to make such an argu- 
ment sound, it must be shown that they clash with real practical 
interests, and not with the mere exigencies of'a theory. If the 
independence of three particular towns involved the slavery and 
disunion of the rest of Germany, the interests of a portion of 
the nation should give way to the interests of the whole. 
Bat ancient commonwealths, whose independence is as old as that 
of many European kingdoms, which have certainly not abused their 
independence for many years, which have given no kind of offence 
to the dominant Power, ought surely not to be sacrificed to the mere 
rounding off of a territory upon the m And in truth there 
appears no reason to doubt that the three Hanseatic towns 
may well retain as much independence as they enjoy at present, 
without any real danger to the union of Germany, whenever Ger- 
many shall be really united. 

The position of a free city differs wholly from that of a small 
principality. Even in a thoroughly consolidated State, a town 
almost necessarily retains a certain amount of local independence. 
It has its distinct local feelings and interests; it has its local 
constitution and local magistracy, distinct from those of the 
surrounding country. It contains all the elements of a distinct 
commonwealth. It awakens a feeling of local patriotism stronger 
than any that can be awakened by a mere geographical district, 


and one that is less purely sentimental. e can well believe 
that the inhabitants of Rutland are proud of their existence 
as a distinct shire, and that they would object to being merged 
in Leicestershire or Northamptonshire. ut it is not easy to 
see that they would suffer much practical hardship by such a 
change. A few longer journeys would be imposed upon them, 
but we cannot suppose that their local government would become 
in any degree less good than itis. But to merge the free city of 
Bristol in either of the adjoining shires would not only be a loss of 
dignity, but a real grievance; a i of that sort has real interests 
and habits and circumstances of all kinds which require a distinct 
municipal existence. Now in Germany, the local authorities of all 
kinds have grown into absolute independence; Dukes and Counts, 
originally magistrates under the King, have grown into Ki 

themselves; municipal corporations have grown into absolutely 


morality, or that [Europe has emerged out of the freebooting | 


stage. ‘This view of French Liberalism plainly does not embrace 


all its aspects, and it does not make sufficient allowance for | 


the petulance which a long reign of autocracy engenders in the 
best spirits that exist under it. Fretful and captious impatience 
is the inevitable result of Csesarism, and is one of the deepest 
injuries which that form of government inflicts on society. Men 


ity who have everything done for them are always sure to _ 


ot 

think that they could do everything very much better for them- 
selves. Want of power means m from a sense of r 
sibility, and this in turn infallibly leads to rashness and discontent. 


The possession of political power, if there be any truth at all | 


in political philosophy, braces and stimulates free men to 
oul quienes views. It may be that, if the moral tone of France 
had not been lowered by the atmosphere of Ceesarism, the French 


sent state of 


independent republics. In such a case the contrast becomes infi- 
nitely stronger. As Germany now stands, the principalities are some- 
thing purely arbitrary, while the few free cities which remain are 
realities. The whole face of Germany was changed after the 
Peace of Luneville, when the left bank of the Rhine was ceded to 
France and the dispossessed Princes were indemnified at the cost 
of the free cities and the ecclesiastical sovereigns to the east of the 
river. A more scandalous wrong was never committed. No 
doubt the constitutions of many of these commonwealths needed 
internal reform; but it was not the way to reform them to hand 
them over to the dominion of this or that petty despot. Whether 
any loss was incurred by those who were transferred from one 
prince to another depended wholly on the respective characters of 
| the governments of the two princes; but the cities clearly lost by 
being transferred to the government of any prince at all. The 
_ lost traditional dignity and local independence, and they gain 
nothing in exchange. They were not merged in a German nation; 
they were simply sacrificed to make up the losses of this or that 


Liberals would not have assumed so pitiful an attitude in the pre- | Duke or Elector. Then came the various revolutions of the next 
European affairs. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE FREE CITIES. 


E hinted in a late article that the one drawback in the 
prospect, whether immediate or remote, of a really united 
Germany, is to be found in the effect which its establishment 
is likely to have on the condition of those few cities which 


fourteen years, choppings and changings to and fro, further 
French annexations, a Kingdom of Westp ia, a Grand Duchy: 
of Frankfort, a Confederation of the Rhine. Out of all this 
at. last emerged the late Germany of the Bund, mapped out 
'and redistributed in sach a way that few of the States which 
retained ancient names would know themselves again. To 
which prince this or that territory was assigned seems to 
have been purely a matter of chance. But to the few free cities 
which were allowed to recover their independence the French 
domination was simply a passing wave. There was.a Saxony an¢ 
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there was a Bavaria ; but they were no longer the Saxony and the 


Bavaria of history. Liibeck and Bremen, however, simply entered 
again upon their ancient rights, their ancient independence, their 
ancient historic being. They still stand, with their internal con- 
stitutions reformed and their ancient independence still legally 
unimpaired, still free, still prosperous, the one tie which, in the 
modernized Germany of our times, really connects past and pre- 
sent. For them to be swallowed up by the advance of any Power, 
for independent commonwealths to sink to the level of provincial 
towns, / ay the delegates of a distant sovereign to supplant their 
elective magistrates, and for their free citizens to sink to the rank 
of subjects of any man, is a very different matter from trans- 
ferring this or that district from one petty sovereign to another, 
or even from transferring it from a wid sovereign to a great one. 

The danger of the free cities is obvious. One of their number 
has already fallen; one commonwealth is already crushed between 
the jaws of the advancing monarchy. The republic of Frankfort 
has vanished, and it has vanished under circumstances which form 
the most discreditable thing in the whole business. Despots have, 
after all, a sympathy with one another. The momentary interests 
of one despot may involve the overthrow of another; but they 
feel that, after all, they are brethren, that their permanent interests 
are the same, that the conqueror of to-day may some day need the 
conquered of to-day as a fellow-worker in some scheme of mis- 
chief. Conquered Austria therefore is not to be pushed to 
extremities, while anything may be done with conquered Frank- 
fort. There has been something exquisitely small in the dealings of 
Prussia witha commonwealth which, technically speaking, had given 
Prussia no ground of offence. There has been an undisguised satisfac- 
tion in the opportunity of bullying an unresisting republic, in sending 
the magistrates of a free commonwealth to the rightabout. Per- 
ha 
ales may feel a further satisfaction in trampling on a city 80 
connected with all the glories of elder tinies, in mocking at once 
the republican present and the Imperial past. It is a proud 
achievement for a Bismark at once to lessen the area of freedom, 
and to reduce the seat of the election and consecration of so many 
Ceesars to the level of this or that obscure village of the Slavonian 
Mark. 

The three Hanseatic cities have indeed given no such offence as 
Frankfort had given, practically though not formally. Yet the 
same fate already threatens them. Hamburg has already been 
treated, not indeed like Frankfort, but with utter contempt 
for all the rights of an independent and Confederate State. 
We suspect that the politics of the citizens of Bremen are 
rather too liberal to be acceptable in courtly cireles; and vene- 
rable Liibeck, the least likely to give offence of the three, 
is geographically the most open to annexation of all. And 
yet a discerning ambition might well be content to all 
of them. Free cities, it may be said, are an “anachronism” in 
the present age. 
no longer be dominant; they can no longer fill a prim 
place in European politics. N o one would ask for the resto- 
tation of those once free cities, especially those inland cities, which 
have been thoroughly worked into their position as members of 
any homogeneous kingdom. But it is one thing to restore what is 
. and gone; it is another thing to preserve what still exists. 


case can be made out for the annexation of the Hanseatic com- | 


monwealths like the case for the annexation of the small princi- 
palities. The difference is simply that annexation is a gain forthe 
principalities and a loss for the commonwealths. Nor does it 
appear that the formation of agreat national German Power at all 
necessarily involves the absolute absorption of the common- 
wealths in the way that it involves the absolute absorption 
of the principalities. Their natural place would be as members 
of a Confederation ; but a real German Confederation is hopeless, 
and a sham one is worthless. When a real German Kingdom is 
formed, the cities, if not incorporated with it, must become, in 
fact, if not in form, its dependencies. But it may be fairly asked 
whether they need be more than its dependencies. Why may not 


the new Empire be satisfied with entering on the theoretical posi- _ 
tion of the old Empire—the position typified by those still current | 


coins which show the towers of Hamburg on the one side and the 
eagle of Caesar on the other? The dependent relation is, in the 
case of a city, neither so degrading nor so mischievous as it is in 
the case of a principality. We may doubt whether Ragusa gained 
anything by being changed from a commonwealth under the pro- 
tectorate of the Grand ‘lurk into a provincial town of the Austrian 
Empire. In these daysa single city, or even a group of three cities, 
cannot aspire to real independence in the highest sense. Its power of 


making war and peace for itself must be purely nominal ; it must, in | 
such matters, practically follow the lead of some stronger power. | 
The free cities of Germany must follow the lead of the dominant | 
, if such be the case, there can be no | 


Power of Germany. 
miny in practically admitting the fact ; that is, in recognising 
e outward supremacy of that dominant Power; just as, in the 
days of their greatest importance, they admitted, in theory at 
least, the external su 
may well afford to leave them all which now constitutes their 
independence—the free man ent of their commerce and of 
their internal government. ‘he retention of those rights 
ports could not seriously affect the unity of the coming eT 
and it would be no more than both justice and generosity 


The citizens of cities in such a relation would be in quite a 
different position from the subjects of principalities reduced to the 


the new Power which has wiped out so many ancient | 


And in a certain sense it isso. Free cities can | 


y of the Emperor. But such supremacy 


three 


dependent relation. There, the fear is lest the prince, cut off from 
all outward dignity and independence, all greatness and honour 
in the eyes of other nations, should press harder than before on the 
necks of his own subjects. There is no such fear in the case of 
| city governed by a magistracy of its own election. The subjects of the 
dependent principality would be in everything inferior to the 
subjects of the dominant Kingdom. They would have less check 
| on their immediate ruler than their neighbours have on the 
_suzerain King. The citizens of a dependent commonwealth, if 
| inferior in one would be superior in another to the 
immediate subjects of the dominant Power. They would have 
to follow implicitly the foreign policy of the Empire, without being 


able to exercise on it that degree of influence which its own 

| immediate subjects can. On the other hand, they would have 
_ their own immediate local affairs far more directly in their 
_own hands than the subjects of the Empire can have. In 
| certain exceptional cases we have always maintained that the 
dependent relation is the right one, and, as things now stand, it 
' seems to us that this relation, in the face of the coming German 
ee, is the right one for the three cities. Perfect inde- 
| pendence is Eg equal confederation is hopeless, complete 
absorption would be a wrong and a mischief. As things stand, 
_ the dependent relation, their old theoretical relation to the ancient 
| Empire, seems best to meet the circumstances of the case. 


THE RAILWAY ACCIDENT SEASON. 


BOUT this time of the year Zadkiel foretells—or he very 
reasonably might foretell—serious accidents on the railway. 
The season, however, varies. There are late and early years, as 
for grouse, so likewise for smashes. It may be that the philo- 
sophers who look out for a law which tends to keep population 
down by the interposition of checks, which are only apparently 
irregular, are right, and that there is such an institution as a 
compensating balance which settles the form of what are 
accidentally accidents. The cholera, for example, and colli- 
sions at sea, and the fall of old houses, which would seem 
to be the more special shape that the accidents of the da 
have assumed, supersede the use of the facilities of the rail. 
With the exception of the casualty at Itchingfield, we have 
not very recently heard of a railway accident on a large 
scale. It was only a stoker who was killed on the Brighton 
line, and as the Coroner’s jury has returned a verdict of man- 
slaughter against the driver and two guards of the colliding train 
it may be thought that the whole affair is of no great public im- 
portance, and may be left to the forum domesticum of railway 
man and officials, who, if they only kill each other, may be 
left to their own remedies. The cause of the accident, however, 
being the old one of neglected or mistaken signals, it apt ne 
as well have been an inquest on a ger, or half a hundred 
| passengers, as on a stoker; and as the casualty is a normal one, 


and as the old result will doubtless come of it—an illusory 
‘trial at the assizes and an acquittal of the manslayers — the 
| peovent happy pause and lull in the calendar of homicide 
may be a convenient time for taking up the old, old story. 
| We find that in crossing the line a Brighton up-train was 


cut in two by a Portsmouth down-train—a feat which probabl 
_ was learned at the famous naval station. Repeating we 
celebrated manceuvre on a different element may be unced 
an innovation in railway warfare creditable to a Portsmouth 


engine-driver. It is to be h that this introduction of 
naval tactics will not be carried a stage further, and that the 
locomotives will not be turned into steam rams. We hardly like 
to think what would come of it if the duel between Merrimacs 
and Monitors should be practised on the Great Western. But this 
cutting a train in two is of course the result of a = blunder, 
and the signalman and the engi iver may be left to settle 
the responsibility. So we shall be told; but, looking a 
little further back and a the case, we discover that the 
Itchingfield smash occurred use the trains, one of them or both, 
were wrong in their time of leaving; and they were unpunctual at 
Itchingtield because at London Bridge terminus some of the trains 
were half an hour late in starting. And the delay at London was 
occasioned by the extraordinary pressure on the Crystal Palace 
system; and the traffic to and from Sydenham was, and always 
is, out of gear, because, as a gentleman of Sydenham writes, “all 
the men at London Bridge have three times as much to do 
as they ought to have.” And the London Bridge servants are 
overworked because the line must, as it is truly if not gram- 
matically put by the railway people, “be worked cheap.” And 
railways must be worked cheap because insolvency has overtaken 
some of them, and is hovering ominously over a good many of them. 
So it comes to pass that, just as Dr. Ac tells us a cholera 

developed at Oxford may poison a Thames water-drinker in Picca- 
dilly, so we have our engine-drivers smashed down in Sussex 
because the Bank rate of discount was ten per cent., and because 
the Companies cannot borrow money fast or freely = to 
earry on the traffic. The hidden cause of railway accidents, 
past and future, is to be traced to circumstances which are 
explained, for example, in the recent Report of the Great Eastern 
Directors. The working expenses stand at fifty-six per cent., amd 
the Directors are doing, and will do, their best to cut down their 
"expenses; which means that they intend to do their worst as 

the public 


—— ic safety. 
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it was last in the field, and because its venture was the most 
reckless. But we are by no means sure that its fate will act as a 
warning. Many other railways are too deep in the speculation of 
opposition and competing lines which can never pay, to draw 


back even if they were so disposed. The Great Eastern Board in | 
their last Report owned that they were so deeply involved in | 


unprofitable Metropolitan extensions that it would be actually 
more expensive to abandon than to complete schemes which, 
anyhow, could only end in a loss. The alternative was only 
between two certain losses; and the paradoxical state of much of 


railways is the collapse of the London, Chatham, and Dover line. | companies were exposed by the compensation for loss of life and 
In its severest visitation fate has overtaken this Company because | limb which this cruel Act wrings from 


them. In plain English, 
| the grand railway grievance of the day, from the Directors’ 
point of view, is that they cannot maim and kill us free of expense, 
“Cheap accidents” is the cry of the Boards. All they want is 
leave and license to pound and smash the public on easy terms. 


the railway interest in the House of Commons, that this insoleat 
demand will not some day be successfully forced on Parliament, 


TRAINING FOR NURSES. 


railway investments is this—that you have the choice between a 
large and ample system with no dividends, and asmall, incomplete, — 


and broken system with insufficient receipts. The alternative is | 


the old one of the two empty oyster-shells. Insolvent railways, 
and the appointment of receivers and managers in Chancery, are 
the great novelty of the railway season of 1866. To be sure 
the thing has its moral. We all know about the magnificent 
recklessness of the London, Chatham, and Dover; how it bought, or 


contracted to buy, the most expensive land in London; how it | 


traversed the most costly streets of the City; how it fought the 
South-Eastern Company, and having vanquished it, united its forces 
with those of its recent foe, carried war and competition and dismay 
into the Brighton shareholders’ territory, and Se ended in total 
insolvency and Chancery. This would bea very pretty moral in 
dramatic completeness if it all ended here. Retribution and divine 
justice have done, in this one signal instance, their salutary work ; 
and we have the warning written in the plainest characters to 
the world of finance and investment. Innocent passengers who 
never bought nor intend to buy debentures will have to pay 
their share. Delirant Directors, plectuntur the passengers. 
Under the management of Chancery inspectors and liquidators 
bad will probably grow to worse, for everybody knows how 
a business carried on under inspection is managed. No doubt 
Masters in Chancery will not have to settle time-tables or 
to hire signalmen; the mere details of traflic will be left to 
the present superintendents and managers. But it makes all the 
difference whether a business is kept on for the benefit of creditors 
or for the interest of investors. The theory of railway management 
is that the Directors, being themselves shareholders and represent- 
ing shareholders, have a direct personal interest in the profitable 


| Apert one must admit that the position of women of the 
middle class who are compelled by circumstances to earn 
their own livelihood is a peculiarly hard one. They are as 
honourably and justl reluctant as men are to sink below the 
social rank in which they were born, or to adopt occupations in- 
consistent with its on dignity ; and they have the utmost 
difficulty in finding employment which society will not pronounce 
degrading to a lady, or which will not force upon them unsuitable 
companionship and disagreeable associations. Professions for 
wonen are few, and terribly overcrowded. All kinds of art require 
such special endowments as only a very few possess; and in most 
arts women must compete with men, and spe | compete at a 
disadvantage. Even the finest needlework, especi ly if it can be 
done at home, is so ill-paid that a woman can hardly live by it, 
and certainly cannot live as a lady has a right to wish to live. To 
keep a school requires some capital; and teaching is a profession 


which demands qualifications which few women possess, Really com- 


management of a railway. They ought in theory to be trusted to | 


know where expenditure is judicious, and where parsimony is 

costly. But with an official receiver the case is widely different. 

He cau and must only look to saving money for creditors. Creditors 

cannot afford to have any other policy than to cut down expenses ; 

- cutting down expenses, and starving a railway, means public 
anger. 

‘The question of the season, then, is whether the dangers which 
attend the public safety can be averted. We own to entertaining 
serious misgivings. With failing resources—that is, with the 
consequences of unprofitable extensions overtaking the railways 
just at the unfortunate moment of a tightness in the money- 
market, caused perhaps in part by these very extensions—the 
Directors cannot, if they would, pour more capital into their pant- 
ing and gasping business. It may possibly be true that railway 
extensions which are for the moment unprofitable would in the long 
run pay, just as an unprofitable mine, if fed for years, may at last 
turn out to be a "ana property. ut the case of the railways 
just now is that there is no accessible fodder. The proprietors 
being thus unable to help themselves, can we look with any hope 
to Government interference? That interference might be of two 
kinds. The Government might compel greater care in the traffic, 
by appointing inspectors to look to details of punctuality, signals, 
communication with guards, the regulation of excursion and excep- 
tional trains, and the like, just as i tors are appointed (and 
very useless they are) at cab stands. And it may possibly happen 


_ petent governesses, who have not only learnt all they ought to know, 
and learnt it well, but also enjoy the faculty of teaching easily and 
thoroughly what they have learnt, are by no means common ; but 
as few people are aware of the difficulty of teaching, or know what 


good teaching ought to be, nearly all women of tolerable educa- , 


tion who do not know what else to do offer their services as 
governesses. Consequently, as every one knows who ever saw the 
answers received to an advertisement for a governess, there are 
literally hundreds of applicants for every vacancy; and scores of 
these declare themselves willing to accept the barest pittance, to 


teach for mere board and lodging, or for a sum which cannot lodge - 


and feed them decently. Women of the lower classes—those to 
whom manual labour is suitable, and who look to nothing higher 
—are by no means so ill-provided. Nearly a million find a com- 
fortable home and abundant maintenance in domestic service ; tens 
of thousands are employed in workshops and factories; and so far 
as this class of female labourers are concerned, those social re- 
formers who have made the welfare of the weaker sex their 
especial care would be better employed in trying to improve the 
' conditions of their labour, and in withdrawing from the factory or the 
shop the wives and mothers whose homes require their presence, than 
in seeking new fields of work for them. But for ladies, or those 
who call themselves such—for women who have been well brought 
up, and enjoyed some sort of education—there is a deplorable dearth 
of fitting occupation. And yet the most important of feminine 
professions, eminently suited to and requiring a higher class of 
workers, is almost entirely monopolized by the lower; and while 
thousands of women pine or starve for want of work, one of the 
most essential of woman’s duties is left undone, or done very 
badly, for want of proper candidates for employment therein. 


| No one who knows anything of nursing will underrate its 


importance, or the qualifications which it requires. No one who 
has ever taken the trouble to read such a treatise as Miss Nightin- 
gale’s can fancy that an uneducated and ignorant woman is likely 


to make a good nurse, or can doubt that the profession is one in 
_ which the qualities developed by education—intelligence, observa- 


that the present Government, having a new broom, may be willing | 


to hansel it in a quarter where cleaning would be popular enough. 
But the new authorities at the Board of Trade can, even if they 
are so disposed, do nothing in the way of railway police during 
the Parliamentary recess. Again, it may be thought that the pre- 
sent crisis is a favourable one for mooting the great question, which 
some day or other may not improbably come into prominence, 
whether the State ought not to acquire ion of the railways. 


But we are still a very long way off this step towards paternal | 


government. Gas companies and water companies must be gene- 
rally, as they are already partially, absorbed into public property 
before this principle is likely to be applied on so gigantic a scale 
as the State becoming the sole railway proprietor. It must be 
many a long year, if ever, before the railway mes the Queen’s 
highway. And even were the railway business of the country as 
much a public property as the Post-office, the experience of other 
public departments is not very encouraging. If, after spending 
some ten millions a year on our navy for seven years together, we 
have scarcely an available ship to swim, are we justified in supposing 
that railways will answer better under public than under private 
management? The conclusion of the whole survey is not en- 
couraging. And not only is it not encouraging, but, without the 
most vigilant care, we shall see things get worse instead of better. 
Lord Campbell’s Act is positively the only security which we have 
against the systematic starving of the lines; and it was only last 
week, at the North-Western meeting—that is, at the meeting of 
the most prosperous railway company out of London—that the 
Chairman descanted on the iniquitous hardships to which the 


tion, self-command, conscientic , sobriety—are of inestimable 
value. The duties of a nurse are by no means either mecha- 
nical or, in a true sense, menial; their proper performance 
demands the whole energies of a mind of more than average 
capacity, and a careful and thorough practical training. The 
occupation, therefore, is essentially a respectable one—unsuited to 
the vulgar, thoughtless, and ignorant, because they are not com- 
petent to fulfil its duties efficiently; suited to the intelligent, 
educated, and well-trained, because it requires the faculties, mental 
and moral, which they possess in the highest degree. A nurse 
ought to have a command of temper which few uneducated persons 
enjoy; a care, and minute attention to the wants and humours of 
the patient, which is possible only to those who have undergone 
considerable intellectual discipline; a refinement of feeling and 
manner which are seldom found among the class from which the 
majority of existing nurses are taken. She must be able to watch 
and report, with intelligence and discrimination, the symptoms of 
the patient; to understand and carry out, not mechanically, but 
with comprehension and discretion, the orders of the doctor. She 
should be quiet, neat-handed, skilful, gentle—as educated women 
mostly are, and others mostly are not. 

Nor can any one question the importance of the nurse’s func- 
tions. In nine cases out of ten, a first-rate nurse is of more 
value than a first-rate physician. Most medical men are com- 
petent to understand, and to deal with, all ordinary cases, even 
of severe illness; and if during the absence of his doctor the 
patient is in the hands of a thoroughly intelligent and experienced 
nurse—who will let him want for nothing and incur no risk, who 
will husband his strength and save him from irritation and annoy- 
ance, will preserve him from all the evils of unskilful or negligent 
or ignorant nursing, and secure him fresh air, a proper temperature, 


It is almost more than we dare hope, looking to the strength of | 
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thorough cleanliness, and nicely-cooked food—he has a far better 
chance of rq under the hands of a rational village doctor than 
if attended by the first physician in London for half an hour a 
day, and left for twenty-three hours and a half to the care of 
inexperienced relatives, or incompetent or unconscientious hire- 
lings. Miss Nightingale has no partiality for hospitals. She has 
recorded her opinion that, except in case of severe bodily injuries 
or surgical operations, even the sick poor might be better cared 
for at home than in the hospital. ut so defective is nursing 
generally, even in the houses of those who can command every- 
thing that money can buy, that she declares that she has often 
wished that it were possible to send a rich patient to one of 
those institutions, whose nursing, though falling far short of what 
it should be, is better than any that can ordinarily be obtained in 

rivate families. Seeing that few, if any, of us can expect to 
escape altogether from sickness, and that nearly every man is 
likely at one time or another to be in a nurse’s hands, it does 
seem very strange that so little should have been dong to remedy 
an evil which atlects every one, not merely by increasing suffering, 
but actually by sacrificing numberless lives which under a better 
system would be saved. As yet, nursing is almost entirely the 
vocation of a very inferior class of women, who have no general 
education and no systematic training; and many of whom are so 
utterly untrustworthy that sufferers and their friends prefer, and 
justly prefer, the tendance of inexperienced affection to that of 
any nurse who can be hired, unless she be one already known to 
them, who has proved her worth by former services. And this is 
not because there is any dearth of labour of a higher order; 
not because women of the better class would decline the vocation ; 
but simply for want of organization and arrangement. There 
are tens of thousands of women of the middle-class who want 
work, and thousands who would gladly accept this work ; we need 
only such means as exist in all other cases, to introduce the can- 
didates to their Dyers, and fit them for it. It is true that at 
present the social standing and treatment of nurses is hardly such 
as the new class of aspirants would be content to accept. But this 
is the consequence, not the cause, of the intrusion of an inferior 
class into that which should be the profession of their betters. Once 
let the profession be organized, and we may be sure that it will 
obtain recognition. Nurses holding the certificate of a well-known 
training-school will easily secure such social rank as properly 
belongs to them. All that is requisite, then, is that those who 
feel themselves interested in the subject—and who is not interested P 
—should exert themselves to establish in connection with every 
hospital (for nursing can only be properly learnt in a hospital) a 
training-school for nurses, as already is done for students of 
medicine. 

A commencement has already been made. In London we 
have a Nurses’ Institution in Devonshire Square; and a society 
of ladies at St. John’s House, who occupy themselves in nursing 
and training nurses, at King’s College Hospital. These have been 
in existence some years, and have done much good within a 
limited sphere. But the efforts of two small institutions of this 
kind are lost in the human ocean of London. A better example 
of what may be done, and how it should be done, is to be found 
in the history of a Nurses’ Home and Training School at Liver- 
pool, as detailed in a pamphlet now before us. This institu- 
tion has been in existence about three years ; and at the close of 
1864 it had already trained thirty-eight nurses, and had within 
its walls twenty-eight still under training. It is strictly con- 
nected with the City Infirmary, the Committee of Manage- 
ment being all members of the "“Voard which governs the latter, 
and the Home being built on ground belonging to the eider 
institution Every pupil admitted passes four months as a 
probationer, under one of the nurses of the Intirmary, half this 
time being spent in a medical and half in a surgical ward; she 
then takes charge of a ward as nurse for eight months more, 
and this period is similarly divided. Thus, at the end of her 
probation, the pupil has passed six months in attendance 
on surgical cases, and six in charge of patients labouring under 
ordinary disease. Twelve months of a: experience, under the 
direction of the medical men and under the supervision of the Lady 
Superintendent, are thought sufficient to qualify her for her pro- 
fession ; and considering the great number and variety of the cases 
she sees and attends on during that time, and the instruction she 
Teceives, it is prcbable that she has gained more knowledge than 

@ would have done by many years of private practice. The 
Home is managed with great good sense and kindness. The 
inmates are troubled by no unnecessary rules; there is no affecta- 
tion of asceticism, no mimicry of conventual discipline, no 
other religious ceremonial than would be found in a Christian 
home, to which the founders desired as far as possible to assimilate 
their establishment. While all sectarian feeling is strictly banished, 
both the Lady Superintendent and the managers dwell earnestly 
on the necessity of entering an employment so arduous, and 
involving so many wexations and trials, in a thoroughly religious 
Spirit; but they wisely abstain from attributing any religious 
merit to their work, or suggesting that the profession of 
nursing has any special virtue or sanctity belonging to it. 

ey have confined themselves to the task they under- 
took, of qualifying women to nurse the sick; and, while insist- 
ing that that profession should be regarded religiously, have 
studiously rane we everything like a profession of religion, and 
thus escape that rock of English prejudice on which so many 
charitable enterprises have been wrecked. The nurses are warmly 
attached to their Home, and take that pride in it which is 


! generally felt by those who come from a school worthy of such 


regard ; and it is with a hopeful 
— to their work, that they enter on the duties before 

em. . 

Those who reside permanently in the Home are either 
in the Infirmary or in private nursing. But a considerable pro- 
portion of those first trained have been employed in carrying out 
another part of the original scheme of the founders. Liverpool 
has been divided into about twenty districts, and to each of these a 
nurse is assigned, who is paid by the Society that maintains the 
Home. Of each district a Lady Superintendent takes a 
sometimes the wife of a clergyman or minister, more often a lady 
of independent fortune. The nurse is placed under her orders, 
and the charge of the district rests entirely with her. She has to 
find a lodging for the nurse, and provide the funds required (from 
8o/. to 100/. a year), in which she is generally assisted by dona- 
tions, subscriptions, or congregational collections, the last of which 
are less frequent than they should be. A suitable place and person 
has to be found to cook the food ordered for the sick poor; linen, 
blankets, bedding, and other conveniences and comforts are pro- 
cured, to be lent to those who may need them most. The nurse, 
under the directions of the Lady Superintendent, visits and tends 
the sick poor. She shows their friends how to carry out the 
doctor's instructions, how to keep the room fresh and clean, how to 
make the bed comfortable, and keep the patient as much at ease 
as os and she does for the sufferer whatever time allows her 
to do herself. Nourishing food and stimulants are supplied to those 
for whom the doctor has ordered them, and a prescription which 
is too often a bitter mockery to the poor is carried out, frequently 
with the result of saving life, always making recovery more 
expeditious, or smoothing the path of inevitable decline. The 
— of suilering relieved by this simple organization is incal- 
culable. 


irit, and generally with a real 


husband and father is ill, and the earnings which eg the 
— come to an end just when they are most needed. 
wife has no means to feed her children, much less to procure her 
husband the comforts which might save his life, or restore him to 
health and work; she must either go out to work, and leave him 
uncared for, or stay beside him, and starve with him. What wonder 
that, under such sufferings, and thinking of the luxuries enjoyed by 
the rich, the very crumbs from whose table would save them, 
the poor should rebel against their fate, murmur against Heaven, 
and curse their neighbours—little aware how readily many of these 
would help them, did they but know when and how. The organi- 
zation of this Liverpool Society insures Cs attention to these 
sufferings, and the occasions which would otherwise be seasons of 
bitterness and irritation now serve to bring the rich and _ 
together, and make the latter aware how much willingness there 
exists to help them, if only the opportunity were afforded, and the 
means of doing good without risk of harm secured. 

Knowing how much charity and kindness really exists am 
the higher classes of English society; knowing that the deser 
and unfriended state of the poor of our great towns, and especi- 
ally of London, is not owing to the unwillingness, but to the 
ignorance and helplessness, of the rich; we cannot but believe 
that, in bringing an example of this kind before our readers, 
we are doing ail that is nece to insure attention and 
imitation. It is impossible for individuals to undertake the 
care of the poor in London, as they may in a country parish. 
But it is not only possible but easy for a Central Society 
to work through organized individual energies, as has been 
done. in Liverpool. Lt would be no difficult matter, with the 
vast wealth and earnest desire to do foes which ol ra the 
upper ranks of English society, to establish in_ every wn, 
ot in every great division of the metropolis, a Nurses’ Home and 
Training School in connection with the local hospital; and to 
divide the town, as Liverpool has been divided, into districts not 
too large for the care of # single individual, in each of which 
some one person should be responsible for the proper tendance and 
nourishment of the sick poor. We cannot think that the example 
of which we have given a brief description above will be left 
without imitators through neglect or indifference, and we 
earnestly hope that the same wise and forbearing temper which 
has enabled the founders of the Liverpool institution to avoid all 
religious embarrassments and calm all sectarian jealousies will 
distinguish the efforts of those who may elsewhere undertake the 
same good work, 


ROWING IN 1866. 
| Pp before the hunting season is over, rowing has com- 
menced. In the last week of January this year the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge oarsmen had begun work on the river, and 
while the majority of us were shivering discontentedly in our 
ordinary pursuits, a certain few were so in aquatics as 


| _ Perhaps no lot in human life is so cruel as that of the sick poor. 
| They not only share the sufferings of illness with the rich, but 
| they suffer without any of the alleviations which wealth, or even 
| moderate means, can purchase. Their homes become wretched ; 
their hardships are doubled just when they can least endure hard- 
| ship. Perhaps it is the wife who is ill; there is no one to look 
| after the children, to make the home neat, to care for the patient ; 
| and the husband, coming home from his fatiguing work to a 
| wretched, comfortless dwelling, and a wailing invalid wife, after a 
| few helpless efforts to mend matters a little, is driven to the public- 
| house, to avoid the of the he cannot relieve. Or the 
| 
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to be unmindful apparently as well of the weather as of all pro- 
tection against it. The boat-race between the two Universities is 
of course the attraction which induces this early preparation for 
aquatic honours. But very shortly after the great Kaster event 
has taken place, the example set at Oxford and on the Cam is 
followed generally by the oarsmen on all our rivers; and as we 
have now arrived at a time of year when the principal regattas 


_ have taken ~— we shall take a retrospective view of what the 


season 186 
amateurs. 
Commencing, then, with Oxford and Cambridge doings, we find 
the Oxford men a little earlier in work, but not by many days, 
than their rivals. In the first week of February the following 
oarsmen were in practice together—Messrs. Raikes, Crowder, 
Wood, Freeman, Wason, Willan, Henley, and Brown. At Cam- 
bridge there was more difficulty in the selection, but soon they 
settled down with Messrs. Selwyn, Underhill, Still, Fortescue, 
Bourke, Steavenson, Watney, and Griffiths. Oxford appears to have 
begun actual training about the 15th of February ; Cambridge 
about the 19th. A change, and not an unimportant one, was made 
in each crew before they were finally chosen. Mr. Senhouse, who 
rowed in the Oxford University boat in 1865, joined the Oxford 
men in the place of Mr. Wason; and Mr. Kinglake, the President 
of the C. U. R.C., —— the coaching of his crew, and took a 
place in the Cambridge boat, in the room of Mr. Underhill. With 
these alterations both crews continued regular and hard work on 
their respective waters until the middle of March, when they came 
up to Putney. The time of Cambridge on their first day over the 
course, with the tide on the ebb, was said to be 21 minutes 15 
seconds, and was considered good. Oxford did not row the course 
on their first day ; so rough was the weather when they embarked, 
that there was a perfect sea in mid-stream, and a paddle to and 
from Chiswick L:yot only was adopted, which disappointed many 
who came to take “stock” of the two crews. On the suc- 
ceeding days Oxford time was supposed to be rather better than 
Cambridge. But to all who are acquainted with the different 
conditions under which two crews row who do not start nearly 
simultaneously, and take identically the same course, it is nothing 
new to state that the test of their comparative merits by 
“timing” is little to be depended upon. A slight variation of 
wind will make the difference of many seconds over the Putney 
course ; in the interval—say of a quarter of an hour—between the 
practice of the two boats, the tide will have served one more than 
the other, and any vagaries on the part of a coxswain will help to 
increase these natural differences of time. Hence, unless the two 
competing crews are very decidedly ill-matched, the closest calcula- 
tion will not prove who must win the University boat-race ; and cer- 
tainly there was no such disproportion between the crews, as they 
came to the post this year, as to justify great confidence in either 
side. The Oxford men were slightly heavier, and certainly more 
powerful than their opponents; their style had been thought, 
throughout the practice, to be superior to Cambridge, and ‘n Mr. 
Woodgate they probably possessed a better “ coach ” than the Cam- 
bridge men could show. On the other hand, the light blues had 
improved more decidedly than Oxford since they both had come to 
the London waters ; Cambridge were more “together” on the dey of 
the race than Uxford, and the original odds of 3 and 2 to 1 on Oxford 
had at the moment of starting dwindled down to 7 to4. The 
race must be still in the memory of those who, in the early morn- 
ing of March 24, made their way to Putney Bridge. Both crews 
embarked about 7°45. Oxford, having won the choice of stations, 
chose the Fulham side, and Cambri ge therefore had the mid- 
stream station, where, although with more of the tideway under 
them, they had less shelter from the wind than their adversaries. 
At 7°48 they were off, and Oxford led for the first few strokes ; 
Cambridge then drew up, and from the London Rowing Club 
Boat-house to Craven Cottage both were dead level. After pass- 
ing the point, Cambridge was slightly ahead; at the soap-works 
the crews were almost level again, but at Hammersmith Cambridge 
had nearly cleared themselves. After shooting the bridge, Oxford 
again came up, and at Biffin’s were level. Cambridge again went 
away, but the strength of Oxford told in the rough water of Corney 
Reach. Towards the top of the Eyot the Oxford men were a few 
feet ahead, and the struggle had lost little of its excitement, when a 
sailing-barge suddenly made over from the Surrey for the Middle- 
sex shore, It was an anxious moment. The course of the Oxford 
coxswain was clear, and with him it was merely a question how 
closely he must hug the Middlesex shore. But with Cambridge it 
was a very different affair. The barge appeared to be standing— 
so slowly was she moving—right in the centre of the Cambridge 
course. But she was moving, and that constituted half the diffi- 
pe The most rapid calculation had to be formed by Mr. Forbes 
of the relative pace of his own boat and of the monster which 
threatened ruin to his men. To the spectators, who were cheering 
both crews and cursing the barge, it appeared for the moment 
a mere choice of deaths, whether Cambridge went ahead or 
astern of the Mr. Forbes chose the former; he made 
for the Middlesex shore, and, being thus-driven out of his true 
course, and in the most critical point compelled to pull his right 
rudder line strongly, it was perceptible that the re boat 
was losing ground again, and the moral effect produced by the 
event upon a crew which at this period of the race was getting 
sick and faint must have been most depressing. When clear of 
the barge, both boats were level, but the conclusion had become 
a certainty. Oxford had, up to Hammersmith Bridge, been rowing 
thirty-eight strokes to the minute; Cambridge, the lighter crew, 


has given to us, in the shape of sport among our 


had been compelled to row at least forty to the minute up to 
the same point, so as to keep them in front of their opponents, 
Consequently, assuming the condition of the two crews as on a 
ar, the chances would necessarily be in favour of the Oxford boat 
if during the last mile: of the course the two again became level. 
And so it proved. Mr. Griffiths gallantly called upon his crew for 
a final spurt, but the race was virtually over before the crew shot 
the railway bridge at Barnes, and Oxford reached the flagstaff 
at Mortlake three lengths ahead, rowing strong, in fine style, 
and well together, and finishing in eight minutes and thirty- 
five seconds. Comments upon the race, of all sorts, were natu- 
rally enough made in all the sporting journals; and some of 
them were sensible enough. ut in others criticisms were 
offered week after week, and when they assumed the one 
invariable aggravating form of condolence with the losing crew. 
and of fanciful explanations by each sporting correspondent how 
and why the race was lost and how it might have io won, we 
of course read of much that was tiresomely stupid. Upon one fact, 
however, our contemporaries were mostly agreed, and they were 
right in it; the barge did not affect the issue of the race. It 
is indeed due to Oxford to state that the best crew won, 
and that although for the moment it looked as if Cambridge 
might have won if their course had not been interrupted, 
yet, magnificent as the race had been up to that occur- 
rence which caused so much vexation, the Oxford men had 
the race in hand from the bottom of Chiswick Eyot, and the 
Cambridge men would, in any event, have been rowed down before 
Barnes railway bridge was passed. But although the race was 
Won upon its merits, and as an abstract point we ought to be glad 
that the best crew did win, popular sympathy was enlisted this 
year most unmistakeably on the Cambridge side ; not from any 
unpopularity of Oxford, but because Cambridge had been un- 
successful for so many years. Mr. Kinglake, the President of the 
Cambridge Club, has been in particular one of the most unfortu- 
nate oarsmen of the day. It falls to the lot of many men to win 
no races, and nine times out of ten those men deserve their lot, 
Mr. Kinglake, however, has been one of the best men of his day, 
im he has never rowed in a winning crew at Putney. He 
ad, too, as President, unusual difficulties to contend with in 
getting acrew together at Cambridge. Successive defeats had 
isheartened the men there. Mr. Lawes, who rowed the stroke- 
oar of last year’s boat, and Mr. Marsden, of St. John’s, one of the 
best men up, both refused to row. If they had stood by their 
University, as we cannot but think they should have done, very 
different might have been the result of this year’s race. However, 
we are only considering men and things as they actually 
were, and we may conclude our notice of the race by i 
that, in whatever iculars the general form of the two 
crews may have differed from each other, the difference was 
absurdly exaggerated by common report. The “catch at the 
beginning” —that much hackneyed phrase—may have been 
more marked in the Oxford boat than in the other; but it 
is idle to suppose that Cambridge had neglected so well- 
known a maxim, and the stroke set by Mr. Griffiths was in 
practice, and in the race, the same well-marked, clean, and 
dashing stroke which won for Third Trinity the Stewards’ 
Challenge Cup at Henley last year. Of the individual oarsmen 
composing the two crews, Mr. Henley, who rowed No. 5 in the 
Oxford boat, has been generally quoted as the best of what 
an oarsman should be, and he combined great power with a well- 
finished style; but in neither crew was there a much better man 
Mr. Griffiths, 
tween the great Easter race and Henley Regatta there is 
always a considerable interval, during which the Oxford and 
Cambridge College races take place; and this year, previously 
to Henley, we had the sculling race between Mr. Woodgate 
and Hoare the waterman, the race for the Challenge Sculls 
at Oxford, and the King’s Lynn Regatta. At Cambridge, 
on the first day’s racing, Third Trinity kept its place at 
the head of the river; First Trinity bumped Trinity Hall, 
and Jesus bumped Clare. @n a subsequent day, First 
Trinity deprived Third of her place, and after some good racing 
between ‘lrinity Hall and Lady Margaret, the boats finished in 
the following order:—1. First Trinity; 2. Third Trinity; 3. 
Trinity Hall; 4. Lady Margaret. At Oxford, during the first two 
days’ racing, Brasenose was pressed hard, but remained head of the 
river, and Corpus bumped both Trinity and Exeter. Corpus after- 
wards bumped Brasenose, but was head of the river for one day 
only, for the Brasenose men bumped them in turn, and maintained 
their position on the following days. Exeter was —_ both 
by Wadham and Merton. The sculling race between Mr. Woodgate 
and Hoare gave rise to much angry discussion. The terms of the 
race were, that if the waterman won he was to receive 10/. from the 
amateur. It was stated, however, that a bet of 20o/., made by Mr. 
Woodgate with the backers of Hoare, also depended upon the result, 
and thissum appears to have been staked in thedirst instance, although 
afterwards withdrawn. The race was rowed from Hammersmith 
to Barnes on the 19th of June, and the amateur was freely backed 
by the gentlemen; but after a close struggle over the first mile 
of the course, during which Mr. Woodgate had at one time cleared 
himself, Hoare rowed him down and won somewhat sow 8 The 
trial heats for the Challenge Sculls at Oxford began on the 26th 
of May; they ended in a good race between Mr. Freeman and 
Mr. Edwards, which was won by the former; andin the final heat 
between Mr. Freeman and Mr. Rickaby (the holder), Mr. Freeman 
well contested from first 


won by three seconds. after a race to last. 
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King’s Lynn the amateur sculling race for the Championship 
Ouse won by Mr. B.. Michell. 

By the first’'week of June, we find that not only at Oxford and 
Cambri but among the amateur clubs—Kingston, Leander, 
and ee hgraaters has commenced for the most charming and 
the most important of our regattas—Henley. The list of entries 

romised sport in abundance, and the results exceeded the promise. 
xford sent no College eight, but sent a more formidable lot in 
the Etonian Club, which comprised many University oarsmen ; 
Cambridge sent First Trinity, the head boat on the Cam; and 
Eton College and Radley were both represented. There are 
seldom any disagreeable incidents connected with the Henley 
Regatta; but at one moment an objection made by the London 
Rowing Club against Mr. Woodgate, on the ground that he had 
disqualified himself as an amateur by having made and rowed the 
match with Hoare, promised to be a fruitful subject of discord. 
But the Stewards came to an immediate decision upon the 
point, and, without calling upon Mr. Woodgate to argue his 
defence, dismissed the plaintiff’s case upon the ground that who- 
ever were members of amateur rowing clubs—and Mr. Woodgate 
was a member of the Kingston Club—must be considered by the 
Henley Committee as an amateur. We think that the Stewards 
came to a ly sound conclusion, but upon perfectly erroneous 
unds. ‘There is no rule which debars an amateur from rowing 
against a waterman, unless the match is made between them for 
. The engagement entered into on the part of Mr. Wood- 
gate was simply to pay to the waterman a given sum if the 
waterman won. It was a condition of the match that, as 
between the two competitors, Mr. Woodgate should in no event, 
whether he should be winner or loser, receive anything; and the 
fact that a heavy bet depended collaterally upon the result was 
entirely beside the true question. The bet was not made with 
Hoare, and although we think it an ill-judged act on the part of 
Mr. Woodgate to allow any money to be staked by his friends 
upon the race, once grant that it is competent for a man as an 
amateur to make a match with a waterman for love, and you can 
hardly esgape the conclusion that it is as competent for the gentle- 
man to bet with a third person, whether he be a well-known backer 
of the waterman or not, as it would have been for Mr. Griffiths to bet 
Mr. Henley 1/. or any other sum upon the University boat race, 
and the latter proposition has never been doubted. Does, then, the 
fact of money having been staked by Mr. Woodgate or his friends 
alter the case? We think not, and however objectionable in 
point of taste it may be for a gentleman to have a staked bet de- 
pending upon his race, there is a clear distinction between rowing 
for a stake and rowing with a staked bet upon the race, but not 
made with your adversary; and no one should so lightly have 
brought so serious an accusation against a distinguished University 
oarsman. But the Henley Stewards had better not have entered 
into “reasons,” for those which were given will not bear any 
investigation. To hold that a Regatta Committee cannot consider 
any objections made against a man rowing as an amateur, so 
long as he is a member of a recognised amateur rowing club, 
is virtually to empower every club denominated an amateur 
club to pack a boat with professional watermen. So start- 
ling a proceeding may not be adopted; but a great number of 
so-called “amateur” clubs have sprung up within the last few 
years, and to suppose that all of them will at all times have one 
orthodox opinion upon the meaning of the word “amateur” is to 
put a confidence in human nature which we should find at some 
regatta had been terribly misplaced. Clearly, so long as there are 
rules to regulate amateur races on the river, the interpretation of 
those rules must rest with the stewards, or the committee, of each 
regatta, and not with the club who make a disputed entry. We 
commend this subject to future committees. 

To return to the rowing. Tor the first heat of the Grand 
Challenge Cup, an eight-oared race, and the principal event of 
the regatta, the Oxford Etonian crew, London Rowing Club, and 
Eton College had been drawn together. The Oxford crew won 
the choice of stations, and in the Berkshire shore had the ad- 
vantage of their opponents. At first the Eton boys led, but 
although, as they proved in the second day’s racing, their crew was 
one of the best ever sent to Henley, they had more formidable 
odds to contend with than boys could successfully encounter against 
men, They led after the first few strokes, but at Remenham 
London led by a third of their length, and Dton were passed b 
Oxford. From thence the issue lay between London and Oxford, 
and although the former maintained their lead to Fawley Court, 
and made a fine race of it all the way to the Poplar Point, 
the superior weight of Oxford, and their inside berth, then 
told, and they won by a clear length; the Eton boys finish- 
ing only a length astern of London. For the se heat of 
the Grand Challenge, First Trinity rowed against the Leander ; 
and the race had been re das a certainty for the latter, who 
consisted mostly of old University oarsmen. At Remenham both 


crews were as level with each other as at the start; at Fawley | 


Court, First Trinity led by a little, and Leander then seemed 
coming up, but giving way again, First Trinity increased their 
lead, and ultimately won—but by a bare lengih. For the first. 
heat of the Diamond Challenge Sculls, Mr. Woodgate had an 
easy affair with Mr. Watney, and won easily. The tirst heat of 
* the Wyfold Challenge Cup (for four oars) was between the London 
Rowing Club and an Oxiord four. This race had also been looked 
upon as a certainty, but in its results belied all the prophets ; for 
though Oxford went clear away at the start, they were subse- 
quently collared and defeated by half a length. Then followed the 


first heat of the Stewards’ Chall Cup between the Kingston 
Rowing Club and First Trinity. ‘ie, egain, although the race 
resulted according to general expectation, it was far more closely 
contested than any one could have anticipated, for the Kingston 
men were a fresh and powerful lot, while the First Trinity four 
had rowed in the previous race with Leander. Kingston, having 
the inside station, took the lead, and at Remenham were half a 
length to the Bane but their opponents were not to be denied. 
After passing Fawley Court they nearly came level, and were only 
defeated by a quarter of alength. The second heat for the Stewards’ 
Challenge Cup was between University College, Oxford, and the 
Leander four. The stroke of the Leander boat broke his oar 
before half the course was travelled, and so they were placed 
out of the race; but University were leading at the time, 
and would have won in any event. The first day’s racing termi~ 
nated with the second heat for the Diamond Sculls, and this was 
won by Mr. Edwards, of Christ Church, Oxford. 

On the second day, te race of the regatta was rowed between 
the Oxford Etonian Club and the Kingston Rowing Club (the 
holders) in the final heat for the Grand Challenge. It was not 
only the most magnificent race of the regatta, but was perhaps as 
fine an exhibition of rowing, and of pluck on the part of both 
crews, a3 was ever witnessed at Henley. The Kingston crew con- 
sisted of Messrs, Corrie, Meynell, Goodden, Middleton, Trench, 
Crowder, Woodgate, and Wells, with Mr. Walton as coxswain; 
the Oxford Etonians, of Messrs. Bowman, Newton, Senhouse, 
Marsden, Wellan, Wood, Brassey, and Hall, with Mr. Tottenham 
as coxswain. If either boat had the advantage at the start, 
perhaps it was the Etonian crew; but when fairly under weigh 
the Kingston men drew level, and so they rowed past Remenham, 
aes Fawley Court, aad up to the Bushes, the noses of the two 

oats alternately showing in front by a few inches at each stroke. 
A little above Fawley Court, Kingston was leading by some three 
feet, but a spurt brought the Etonians up level again, and in 
making the shoot across the water to Poplar Point they led by a 
few feet. Here the Berkshire shore which the Etonians had 
obtained for station began to tell, and the Etonians maintained 
the same lead past the last gate in the meadows. Kingston then 
made their effort, and diminished the lead; but in roundi 
the turn Oxford again drew away. Kingston made their fi 
effort a few yards from home, but lost. the race by something 
like ¢aelve fect. It was a most punishing race from end to end; 
and in spite of the long and regular training undergone by both 
crews, the distress several men was very apparent at the 
winning- Mr. Wells, who seemed to row in all his former 
style and power, set his crew an admirable stroke. Mr. Wood- 
gate is a finer oarsman than he is a sculler, he rowed in fine form, 
and no man could have replaced him in the Kingston boat. We 
need not comment upon the winners. After the great event of the 
day was decided, the final heat for the Stewards’ Challenge Cup 
was rowed, and won by University College, Oxford. Then came 
the final heat for the Ladies’ Challenge Plate, for which First 
Trinity, Eton College, and Radley came to the post. Eton 
came away with a lead in a marvellous manner, were clear 
of both their opponents at Remenham, and won hand over 
without difficulty by three | Astern of Eton, Radley 
made a good race with First Trinity, but although the latter were, 
as a College crew at the head of their river, decidedly below the 
average mark, they were good enough for this occasion, and 
escaped, somewhat easily towards the last, a defeat which would 
no doubt have been mortifying to them. No crew at Henley 
were brought to the ag in better condition than the Eton boys. 
They did justice to Mr. Warre, the Eton Master, who, as usual, 
had superintended their training, and they did more than justice 
to the reputation which they have gained during the last few years 
among aL amateur oarsmen, not merely for pluck, but for the 
— training, hard work, and simple diet which had been 
self-imposed for many weeks previous to Henley, and with- 
out which they could not have rowed in the form we wit- 
nessed. The final heat of the Diamond Sculls pene as 
was expected, an interesting race between Mr. Mic 
Woodgate. At Remenham Mr. Michell was leading his opponent 
by a length; off Fawley Court the Kingston man came up, but 
opposite the Bushes Mr. Michell again came up. Nearing the 
Torkshire shore a slight foul took place, but it did not atlect the 
result, for from that point Mr. Michell went away, was upwards of 
a length ahead at Poplar Point, and ultimately won by nearly two 
lengths. It was imagined that the London Rowing Club four 
would have disposed of Kingston in the final heat of the Wyfold, 
but the former never stood'a chance, and the Kingston men won 
from end to end. with the greatest ease. For the Pairs, Messrs. 
Woodgate and Corrie of Kingston were op’ by an Oxford as 
well as a Leander boat. It was a fair race between the Kingston 
and Oxford pairs up to to the fatal Poplar Point ; from there the 
Kingston men did as they pleased, and won without. being 
called upon for a final spurt. Messrs. Kinglake and Chambers, 
the Leander pair, ran into the Buckinghamshire shore near 
Fawley Court, and were thus put. hors de combat. The Visitors’ 
Challenge Cup, for four oars, brought the regatta to conclusion, 
and was won by University College, Oxford. 

The Thames National took: place on the 27th June, under the 
management of the Thames Subscription Club; the course was 
from Putney Aqueduct to Chiswick Lyot, or vice versd, according 
to the tide; and this year amateur races were introduced in the 

ramme. Mr. Weodgate and. Mr. Michell again met each 
other for the Seulls, anda Mr, Sagrini also came. to the post for 
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the same event, but the company was a great deal too good for 
him, and he was never in the race. As far as the Crab ‘ree Mr. 
Michell had it all his own way, but at the Soaphouse 
Wharf Mr. Woodgate came up level. From there however 
the Kingston man lost ground, steering rather wildly, and Michell 
won by three lengths. The amateur eight-oared race was won by 
Kingston against a mixed Oxford crew. The regatta was a 
failure, considered in relation merely to the amateur races, for 
there was not competition enough ; but the attempt to introduce 
amateur racing at this aquatic meeting was a right one, and 
should have met with better support. The race for the Wingfield 
Sculls—the amateur Championship of the Thames—was robbed of 
some of its interest. by Mr. Lawes, the winner of last year, resign- 
ing his prize, and from Mr. Woodgate and Mr. Michell, the two 
chief competitors, having met so often before with the same result 
in each case. But it was nevertheless a fine struggle over the 
whole course between the Kingston and Oxford man. At the 
start the former came away, and maintained a varying lead as far 
as Hammersmith. At Biffin’s, however, the Oxonian had over- 
lapped him, and soon they came level. Up to Chiswick Church 
the result seemed uncertain, but from that point Michell went 
away and won, sculling in fine form, by 60 or 70 yards. 
The Barnes and Mortlake a took place on the 14th 
of July. The popularity of this regatta is, we think, con- 
fined to those living in the immediate neighbourhood; the 
company is never particularly good there, and the state of the 
river throughout the course is generally choleraic. The Barnes 
Challenge Cup, for four oars, was competed for between the King- 
ston Club and London, and won by the latter, a very good four. 
The Senior Scullers’ race was won by Chambers, and Woodgate 
and Corrie won the Pairs. The other events were of no im- 
portance. 

Kingston held its regatta on the 4th of August. The London 
Club won the chief event of the day for “Senior Fours,” and 
Woodgate and Corrie again — themselves the best pair of 
the year, by winning easily the pair-oared race between them- 
selyes and London. Mr. Middleton and Mr. Wells disposed 
of the Messrs. Shoolbred for the Senior Gigs; although the 
latter gentlemen crossed and recrossed their opponents in a 

eculiar manner. They are at present very indifferent oarsmen. 

cratch eights terminated the day’s racing; and as an episode 
in the regatta, Mr. Ryan’s crew disappeared bodily and instan- 
taneously in the river immediately after the start. The cause was 
unknown, but the effect was ludicrous and cold. 

We come now nearly to the end of the season. The Metropolitan 
Amateur Regatta was held on the 14th of August. The Times 
gave in the most prominent part of its columns a full account of 
this regatta, and we regret to be compelled to state that evidently 
our contemporary was made the victim of another cruel hoax. 
The race, we are told, between the eight-oared boats “ was of the 
most spirited and exciting kind, equal both in interest and severity 
of contesteven to the Great Derby of the Thames—the match between 
Oxford and Cambridge.” Greater nonsense was never written. 
The race referred to was confined to “ junior oarsmen,” men who 
in the general definition of the term have never won an open race ; 
from them it would be unreasonable to expect much, and if two 
out of a 7s eight are promising men, it is the most we 
can look for. By all means encourage men when they are 
making a beginning in any science, but don’t tell a man that 
he is a giant while he is still a dwarf. Four junior eights 
contested together in one heat at the Metropolitan Regatta, 
and there was not more than one good oarsman in each boat ; 
and yet the Zimes felt as excited as at the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge boat-race! There were only two races in the day where 
good rowing was shown. Messrs. May and Fenner, the first- 
rate pair of last year, put in an appearance against Messrs. 
Willis and Graham, and the rowing was what it ought to be; Mr. 
Ryan also won the Senior Sculls in good form. But after sayin 
this, the less that is said of the other races the better. Bedford, 
Tewkesbury, and —— have each held their regatta within 
the present month, and have shown in most cases an improvement 
in sport and in rowing over ——— years; but it is unnecessary 
to enter into the details of their races, as the winning oarsmen in 
each have for the most part appeared in the scenes which we have 
been considering. Upon the whole, the season of 1866 may be 
pronounced a good one, 


MR. BEALES AND HIS GRIEVANCE. 


| i the resolution of the Chief Justice of England not to re- 
appoint Mr. Beales to the post of Revising Barrister should 
produce, as Mr. Beales fears it may do, a “ very injurious and 
dangerous effect on the public mind,” the result will be en- 


tirely owing to the light in which the victim himself insists | | 


on regarding the deprivation. We do not suppose that any | 
reasoning of ours will convey to Mr. Beales’s mind that con- 
viction which he has failed to derive from Sir A. Cockburn’s 
letter; and we are willing to admit that the consciousness of 
having subjected himself to “ very serious personal loss” is not 
the sort of feeling to make a man a better reasoner. But it may 
be worth while to point dut to those persons who have followed 
Mr. Beales’s lead, and who may therefore be disposed to regard him | 
as a martyr in their cause, how completely the President of the | 
Kteform League has contrived to miss the whole meaning of the | 
official act upon which he has undertaken to pass an impartial — 


criticism. If Mr. Beales’s letter were a simple song of lamentati 
there would be no need to notice it. It ivanell to cry out when 
you are hurt ; and even if you have deserved what you have got, the 
pain is not in the least lessened by the consciousness of that fagt. But 
Mr. Beales in adversity is Mr. Beales still. He cannot content 
himself with summoning his friends to mourn and weep with 
him; he must meet argument with declamation even in the 
agonies of official dissolution, and take his last look at the bench 
he has to quit for ever from the height of a moral tub. Men are 
not apt to see anything which makes for their own disadvan 

but we had almost expected that Mr. Beales would have proved so 
far an exception to this rule as to have intimated to the Chief 
Justice that he did not seek to be reappointed. Instead of this 
however, he takes it very ill that the Chiet Justice has not reappoin 
him. Of the loss to himself, indeed, he thinks but little. The 
real — he suffers springs from his dread of the effect 
which the contemplation of his sufferings may have on a too 
inflammable public. These are the “ weighty reasons” that lead 
him to view with dignified regret the step which the Chief Justice 
has taken. To injure the humble Beales is a small matter, but to 
force upon the people “the conviction that for a man to hold any 
judicial position it is necessary for him to —- and stifle his 
real and honest opinions,” is something infinitely more serious. 

It happens, indeed, that the “ judicial position” held by Mr. 
Beales is not, as he seems to consider, of a kind identical with that 
held by ordinary judges, Even if it were so, however, it by no 
means follows that this “conviction” which seems to him so 
dangerous and revolting need shock any reasonable mind. The 
experience of every day may supply possible cases in which the 
open and officious utterance of personal opinion would very 
seriously interfere with that character for impartiality which is so 
essential, if not to the due discharge, at least to the proper 
estimation, of the judicial office. If, for example, a criminal jud 
had taken an active vn in an agitation against the -punish- 
ment of death and been a prominent member of a society 
for procuring its abolition, would not his charge to the 
jury and his whole mental attitude during a trial for musder be 
viewed by the public outside with a considerable degree of 
suspicion? Or, again, supposing Mr. Eyre were to be brought to 
trial at the instance of the Jamaica Committee, will Mr. Beales 
assert that his confidence in the presiding judge would be absolutely 
unimpaired by the knowledge that he had proposed the prisoner's. 
health at the Southampton dinner last week ? Undoubtedly there 
is a certain method of expressing opinions which is, to say the 
least, undesirable in a person holding a judicial office. If not, why 
is the acceptance of a judgeship universally considered to imply 
retirement from political lite? There is a kind of instinct in the 
public mind that the first requisite of a judge is impartiality, and 
that impartiality is too delicate a plant to be carried safely through 
the tumult and excitement of popular agitation. It is not the 
effect on the man himself that is most to be dreaded—though it 
needs only a very moderate degree of self-knowledge to make 
any one mistrust his own power of putting off the 
every time that he puts on the wig—and therefore the fact 
that a judge has formerly been an active politician is not 
a necessary disqualification for the office. The real objection lies 
in the effect which the combination may have on the minds of 
those to whom he has to dispense justice, and this of course will 
chiefly depend upon the interval that has elapsed between his 
appearance in the two characters. The public is accustomed to see 
judgeships given to men whose most conspicuous claim to promotion 
is the political service they have rendered to their party ; and long 
experience has pretty well established the fact that the two parts 
are not inconsistent so long as they are not played at one and the 
same time. Few o—_ care to investigate the antecedents of a 
judge, and even if they do, the superiority of professional duty 
over all other considerations is an idea that is very readily taken 
in by Englishmen. It is only when the possibility of a conflict 
is forced on men’s minds that they give it a serious thought. If 
Mr. Beales had dropped his political pursuits when he became a 
revising barrister, we do not think that any one would have 
cared to criticize the mode in which he had spent his previous 
leisure; but when he insists upon combining the two characters he 
has no right to feel surprised that people begin to inquire whether 
they aré in any sort compatible with one another. 

But the truth is that the office lately held by Mr. Beales is one 
altogether distinct from that of any other judge. In the first 
place, a revising barrister has to decide upon questions of fact as 
well as upon questions of law. He has not merely to pronounce 
whether a particular qualification confers a right to a vote, but 
also whether A B, who is possibly a violent political partisan, 
possesses the particular qualification. He is, in short, in re- 
spect to much of his official work, in the position rather of 
a juryman than of a judge; and Mr. Beales’s professional know- 
edge can surely supply him with instances in which jurymen 
have been challenged—where they have not anticipated the 
challenge by asking for exemption—on account of opinions 
which they are known to have expressed beforehand. To refer to 


_our former illustration, would any counsel for the Crown 


knowingly suffer a juryman who objected to capital punishment to 


_ sit on a trial for a capital offence? But, besides this, the post of , 
revising barrister is the only judicial office that is, as such, con- 


cerned with political matters. The sole object for which he is 
appointed is to decide who shall have a vote in the election of a 


_ member of Parliament. In the ordinary courts, whether of com- 


mon law or equity, it is not once in a long course of years, 
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haps, that any case arises the decision of which could be 
by the political opinions of the judge. 
The fact that Chief-Justice Cockburn is a Liberal, or Vice- 
Chancellor Stuart a Tory, cannot be held, even by the most 
irritated of suitors, to have had any effect on their judgments 
upon a disputed right of way or the precise interpretation 
ofa trust. But a revising barrister sits for nothing else but 
to determine questions in which, as a politician, he may very 
likely be keenly interested. Every autumn the cry of “ Register 
is raised throughout the kingdom a parties, and it may 
easily happen that on the degree to w ich that call is responded 
to by each will depend the issue of the next election. But 
the results of the register are determined in a greater or less 
degree by the judgments of the revising barrister; and it is idle 
to suppose that his decision will be received without question or 
murmur if he is known to have taken an active part in the very 
rocess which he is called upon to revise. For clearly the greater 
Sasction includes the lesser, and if Mr. Beales may agitate 
without offence for bringing about a great constitutional change, 
he may do so, equall without offence, for the election of a 
representative under the Constitution as it is. What, for in- 
stance, on his own showing, is to prevent the President of 
the Reform League from taking a prominent pert in the elec- 
tion of a member for Middlesex? If he is “upright in the 
discharge of his functions,” argues Mr. Beales, he may “sin- 
cerely and warmly advocate what he considers the rights of the 
peo je.’ In other words, he may be moving heaven and earth 
ay to gain every vote for the candidate whom he ype 
and yet sit to-morrow to decide a series of intricate an 
hotly-disputed questions as to whether this man of his own 
party ought to be kept on the register, or that man of the 
opposite party to be removed from it. Mr. Beales, we know, 
entertains the highest expectations of the people; but whether 
these are justified or not, there can be no doubt whatever that he 
entertains most exaggerated expectations of human nature. He 
believes that if he has occasion, in the discharge of his duty, to 
strike off a dozen Conservatives on the application of the Liberal 
agent, or to put on a dozen Liberals in opposition to the Con- 
servative agent, there will be no suspicion on either side—and it 
is about suspicions only that we are speaking—that he has been 
influenced by political motives. Really Mr. Beales has too high 
an opinion of his species; he thinks all men are as innocent 
as himself. Probably he would see no objection to a revising 
barrister standing for the very district in which he exercises his 
functions, and revising the electoral lists, in the interest of both 
rties, just before going to the poll. We can see no appreciable 
Sanense between the two cases, for has not the example of Great 
Yarmouth taught us that a man may be more eager to secure his 
friend’s return than his friend is to secure his own? We do not 
say that many men might not be found—Mr. Beales, we dare say, 
among the number—who would retain their impartiality even 
under this temptation. But we had not, we confess, thought it 
possible that any honourable man would deliberately seek to ex- 
himself to it, and we can only congratulate Mr. Beales upon 
aving a superior who shows more regard for his subordinate’s 
reputation than that subordinate has displayed for his own. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
xL 


Of all the varieties of art which modern painters pursue, not 
one is in a healthier condition than the kind of animal-paint- 
ing which deals with the genuine life of the animals we commonly 
see, and illustrates their labours in our service. There is another 
kind of animal-painting which we like less, and which owes its 
popularity to the distinguished genius of Landseer. There is a. 
combination of vulgarity and childishness in the condition of mind 
which can take any pleasure in representing, or in witnessing, 
monkeys playing duets on the violin, or dogs acting the parts of 
magistrates on the bench and prisoners at the bar. _ It is possible, 
no doubt, by these means to deliver effective hits at human pompo- 
sity, or timidity, or irritability, and such means may to that end 
be occasionally resorted to by the caricaturist; but the serious 
artist forgets the respect due to animals when he makes them 
abandon their own instinctive ways, so free and admirable, for a 
constrained and unintelligent imitation of ours. We have never 
yet seen a poor little monkey on a barrel-organ, uncomfortably 
dressed in coat and trousers, without wishing that it were 
up in a tree in naked liberty, and pelting its persecutors with 
cocoa-nuts. But when animals do really valuable work for us, 
as we believe their Creator intended them to do, they lose no 
dignity. Oxen toiling at the plough through the long weary 
day are der in their strength and patience than oxen 
fattening in a pasture; an elephant with glittering howdah full 
of armed men is nobler in his service than the wild elephant 
is in his freedom; a charger bearing his rider against the steel 
fence of a square of infantry is more wonderful and admirable than 
wild horses flying in droves from the sound of a distant danger. 
And so the art of animal-painting has its three distinct phases. In 
one condition of it, the true nature of the animal is set aside as 
uninteresting, or is only studied so far as it may be twisted into 
something resembling human action or passion, usually of a mean 
- and degrading kind. The forms of the animal are preserved, but 
put into attitudes which for the real creature would be either 


impossible or difficult and painful; frogs are made to sit round a | 


table, dogs walk on their hind legs, and cats play on the piano. 
This pleases children, and lively wit is put into it occasionally, as, 
for instance, by the clever man who sells stuffed frogs on the 
Boulevard Montmartre. Then we have an art which keeps strictly 
to the true nature of the animal, but only renders its commonplace 
nature, never being able to see and seize the d movements or 
the stronger markings of animal character. It is absurd to sw 
that a mind of a low order can delineate animals merely 
cause the minds of animals are of a low order. It needed 
Omnipotence to create them, and it needs genius to understand 
them. All the great qualities of men, and all their frailties and 
vices, are vividly illustrated in the animal creation. Mr. A. 
may be stupid and strong, but an ox is both stupider and 
stronger; your servant may be devoted and affectionate, but your 
dog is more faithful still. The commonplace mind cannot even 
understand a stupidity somewhat greater than its own. If it paints 
an ox, itsox will be about as intelligent as itself; but when a man 
of genius paints anything that he intends to be stupid, it is so. 
Therefore the highest class of animal-painting, whilst adhering 
with the strictest care to the true brute nature, follows it with 
observant interest in its most various manifestations, and gives us 
the animal life in its finest moods and times. 

We may already look forward to the time when Landseer and 
the Bonheurs will be, not replaced, for genius is never replaced, 
but at least worthily succeeded. Mr. H. W. B. Davis in Eng- 
land, and M. Jules Didier in France, have already earned the right 
to be spoken of as distinguished animal-painters, and, so far as 
sap prospects may be trusted, we believe that they will rise to 

great ones. The “Spring ne Artois,” in this year’s 
Academy is quite a triumph for Mr. Davis, and has greatly 
Perera his reputation. It is really a fine performance, full of 
knowledge, full of life and action, and in executive ability a bril- 
liant example of modern workmanship. It is a kind of work 
which never entirely pleases us, but it is excellent in its kind. 
Many spectators instituted comparisons between Mr. Davis and 
Rosa Bonheur, and as that is not a bad way of arriving at a right 
understanding of his art, we will do the same. Mr. Davis draws 
as well as Rosa Bonheur, and colours more faithfully, but his 
manner of painting is not so g and though his effect of 
light is striking, he does not seem to have paid so much attention 
to pictorial arrangement for light and e. His imitative skill 
is so great that it rather carries him away and leads him to 
deceptive painting, as in the earth of the foreground, which is 
only too real—so real that it verges on the deceptive art which 
we found fault with in Mr. Nicol. Where the trace presses the 
side of the nearest horse, the skin is pushed upwards and wrinkled, 
the wrinkles being imitated till you fancy you could touch them. 
There is nevertheless some grandeur, not of manner, but in arran 
ment of material, and especially there is the quality of life, a fine 
instance of which is the bounding of the strongly fore-shortened 
foals near the spectator (the way these are introduced verges on 
audacity), and the flying curves of the whip-lash. But we should 
be glad if Mr. Davis painted rather more largely, more on the 
principles of interpretation. His work at present, in comparison 
with that of Troyon, inclines slightly to the defects of Mr. 
Baxter's oil prints. It is delicate, but it is sometimes also little ; 
and even its colour, though free from the unpleasant dull grays 
and foul greens which occasionally injured the noble art of Troyon, 
has the opposite tendency to crude greens and purples. With 
these slight drawbacks we think Mr. Davis merits great honour, 
and especially for his evident possession, in the highest degree, of 
the one essential faculty of a great animal-painter—the power to 
seize instantaneously and hold tenaciously those sublimities of 
momentary action which men of ordinary ability are powerless to 
realize or retain. 

Mr. Ansdell is so well known that it is unn to offer any 
detailed analysis of his manner. Popular in subject and treat- 
ment, and never approaching the confines of great art, he is never- 
theless so fair a draughtsman of animals, and so skilful a — 
that we must always name him with respect. In his Spanish 
subjects there is perhaps too obvious a seeking after brightness 
but the brightness of the climate seems to have struck Mr. Ansdell 
as its most usual characteristic; and if his pictures rather fatigue 
and dazzle us, the artist might reply that the bright natural scenes 
themselves would tire and dazzle us more. In “ The Road to 
Gibraltar from San ue,” we have a glaring expanse of very 
white sand, with a very dark glimpse of sea, and an azure 
above, dark to the right. These relations are no doubt strictly 
true, and the brilliant group at the water-trough is faithful enough, 
except that the dresses are cleaner than the real dresses would Won 
Another work, “ Spanish Shepherds, the Sierra Nevada in the 
distance,” is very real in the two mules and men, whilst the Sierra 
Nevada is very carefully drawn, and would do credit to a painter 
who devoted himself exclusively to landscape. Although Mr. 
Ansdell’s art is popular, it may be said to his credit that he does 
not soften or avoid facts to bring them within the popular com- 
prehension; the dark sea, for instance, in the “ Road to 
Gibraltar,” would, if painted by an artist of less repute, be pro- 
nounced impossible by vulgar spectators, but Mr. Ansdell makes 
no concession to that kind of criticism, His gravest faults are a 
too great cleanness and decision in colouring and a corresponding 
lack of mystery in design, proving the absence of the highest 
artistic sensitiveness ; but this is given to few. 

We are almost afraid to speak of the animal-painting of Mr. 
Sidney Cooper ; for our opinion of it is so entirely unfavourable that 
we hurdly like to express it fully. Mr. Cooper has all along been 
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ainting animals as a thoroughly commonplace mind sees them. 
here is no poetry in his works; but poetry is a gift we cannot 
expect every painter to possess, and all that is to be asked from 
most painters is feeling enough and intelligence enough to produce 
ble and interesting prose. Mr. Cooper has never got beyond 
the dulness of an insipid pastoral. If he would only tell us 
something interesting about his cows and sheep we should 
be more grateful to him; but there they are, year after year, so 
deficient in individuality that we never remember one of them. 
And the quality of the painting is exactly in keeping with 
the dulness of the subjects; every animal is neatly executed, with- 
out a trace of passion. It is perfectly irritating to see the same 
precise touches for wool, the same smooth painting for cow-hair, 
the same hard and angular articulations, the same well-practised 
stroke for grass, in every successive picture. His “ Shepherd’s 
Sabbath ” is by no means an easy subject to paint, and the artist, 
in his sober mechanical way, has made a successful pictuye of it. 
There are mountains rising high, a stream, and a slope covered 
with sheep and goats and cows. The prevalent colour is warm 
yellow-grey, and the forms are careful and hard. We are happy 
to think that our unfavourable opinion is not likely to do Mr. 
Cooper any appreciable injury, for he has plenty of admirers, and 
his name is great amongst dealers. 

We have better hopes for Mr. E. N. Downard, and as this pre- 
ference might be attributed to a weakness for the French manner, 
we beg to observe that although, if Mr. Cooper’s work is to be 
taken as an example of English animal-painting and Troyon’s of 
the French, we decidedly prefer the latter, Mr. Downard has far 
more serious claims to consideration than any to be derived from 
mere brush-work. He has adeep sense of the rude poetry of the 
fields. His “ Eventide” in this year’s Academy is one of the 
few pictures which set one dreaming. Before those simple groups 
of sheep, under the quiet evening sky, it is possible to forget 
Trafalgar Square, and the fashionable crowd in the picture-show, 
and the tiresome obligation to criticize. When an artist can 
make us do this he is exercising a great power, and we thankfully 
submit to it. 

Mr. Downard is perhaps technically a better master in water- 
colour than in oil. Mr. Brittan Willis works, we believe, ex- 
clusively in water-colour ; and in spite of some — of sameness, 
his Highland cattle are amongst the most valuable contributions 
to the Water-colour Exhibition. He evidently appreciates the 
rough beauty of the Highland breed, and its tich and various 
colour. In his “Summer Day ih the Western Islands, near Loch 
Lhyn,” there is one of those proofs of close observation which 
mark the true artist who loves his subject. The red ox leans 
forward a little, stretching its legs; this is quite a true movement, 
and is rendered with the most admirable fidelity. It is rather to 
be regretted that Mr. Willis does not occasionally work on a larger 
seale, and attempt to render more energetic action. His landscape 
is not so good as his animals; it has an unfortunate tendency to 

ttiness. 

M. Eugéne Verboeckhoven, “ Officer of the Order of Leopold, 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, Chevalier of the Couronne 
de Chéne,” has five pictures this year at. Mr. Gambart’s Exhibi- 
tion.* There can be no doubt that he has carried vulgar painting 
to a very high degree of perfection. His work belongs essentially 
to the same class with the cattle-pieces on trays and snufi-boxes ; 
nevertheless it is so clever in its way that many spectators might 
excusably take it for real art. The very precision, the self-satis- 
faction, the workmanlike mechanism of the touch, impose at first 
sight, though the least examination shows that in this instance 
these qualities are proofs of artistic insensitiveness. No art can 
be more dangerous than this, because it so precisely fulfils the 
requirements of the vulgar. How nicely all the bright touches 
are put in their places, how charmingly the sheeps’ wool is 
painted, and the green grass! ‘There is no colour, in the high 
sense, yet some colours are most ably introduced, especially the 
points and small spaces of black. Ali those things that the igno- 
rant ask for this artist gives, and gives in perfection; but the 
higher artistic requirements he ignores as completely as may be. 
His manual skill is remarkable, and his knowledge of nature is 
quite complete up to that point where further investigation might. 
lead to doubt dissatisfaction. Nor do we suspect him of in- 
sincerity. He is sincere as most _— are, and can afford to be, 
who are in perfect unison with the popular mind. It may seem 
odd to talk about spiritual insight in connection with mere animal- 
painting, especially that kind of animal-painting which devotes 
itself to the beasts whose highest function is to fatten themselves 
for the table; but no artist ever painted animals nobly who did 
not'see them, as it were, spiritually, with subtle and delicate sym- 
pathies. Poor Blake was nearer the mark when he sang— 

Little lamb, who made thee ? 

Dost thou know who made thee, 

Gave thee life and bade thee feed 

By the stream and o’er the mead 
Or the well-known lines to the tiger :— 


What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry ? 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned that fire within thine eyes ? 


It is just this feeling of the deep mi tea of the animal nature, 
the sense of wonder about animals, which the true poets have, and 
_* 1, Scotch Sheep and Lambs. 2. Interior of a Flemish Sheep Stable. 


3. Meadows (Morning). 4. Flemish Meadows (Lvening). 
= Scene. 
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our clever mechanical painter-craftsmen lack. They think their 
business is to dot white spots of glitter on sheep’s eyes, and curl 
wool dexterously, when we would give all these trifles for as much 


of the real creature as Jules Hahnel will express with a pound or | 


two of common modelling clay. 

In the Salon there were a few notable animal-pictures. A 
Bonheur had a noble one, “ Le Dormoir; arrivée du Troupeau,” 
In a misty autumnal wood, with great trees magnificently painted 
on a large canvass, and a rocky foreground lighted by scattered 
gleams, stand or lie four or five groups of cattle. Nothing finer 
in its own kind of art has been done since Troyon’s best time, 
The knowledge of animals in this work is so thorough, and the 
mastery over great difficulties in landscape so complete, that we 
believe the artist has here reached his high-water mark and given 
full expression to his genius. If this picture had been exhibited in 
London, and if we had spoken of it earlier, we might have drawn 
attention to many things in it worth careful study. M. Jules 
Didier, in his “ Bords du Lac Trasiméne” and “ Labourage sur les 
ruines d'Ostie,” has nobly rendered the strength of the long-horned 
Italian oxen. M. Karl iene cuntcliiehad a picture of fifteen 
wild boars grouped under mighty trees in the heart of some French 
forest, very true to the nature of the animal, and com- 
mendable for its good tree-painting. M. Otto Weber, in his 
“ Premiére neige sur l’Alm,” reac a very high level both in 
animal and landscape painting, the different shades of snow, in 
the foreground and on the distant mountains, being studied with 
unusual care, and the group of various animals driven down from 
the mountains (goats, ass, cows) very true and unconstrained, 
though in difficult attitudes. We cannot conclude without naming 
M. Albert Schenck, who deserves warm praise for his picture 
entitled “Sur les Montagnes,” in which a. crowd of sheep and 
lambs, guarded by a little girl with two dogs, are arranged with 
great power and skili, the centralizing of the light being felici- 
tously aided by the brilliant purity of the white lambs in the 
middle of the composition. 


REVIEWS. 


HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY.* 


| the value of Ilooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity be considered in 
relation to the age and the state of thought prevalent at the 
time of its appearance, it will perhaps be considered one of the 
most remarkable books in English literature. It may, indeed, be 
said to have contained in itself the germ from which several 
characteristically English schools of thought ultimately grew. 
It may be convenient just to mention that Hooker was born 
in 1553 at Exeter, and died at his living of Borne, three miles 
from Canterbury, in the year 1600, and probably in the month 
of November. His lifetime thus coincided very nearly with 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1556-1603), and with the second 
great outburst of Protestantism which began after the Diet of 
Augsburg in 1555, and was thrown back in the later part of 
the century by the efforts of the Jesuits, aided by the great 
Roman Catholic sovereigns, and es way | by Philip If. Hooker's 
earlier impressions must thus have been those of hope and victory. 
He belonged to the party of gy soe in the greatest crisis which 
the world had then seen for many centuries—a greater crisis 
in some respects than any which has followed it. In his later 
years, on the other hand, he must to some extent have felt him- 
self more or less upon the defensive, though the firmness with 
which Protestantism was settled in England, and the slightness of 
the communication with foreign countries which existed in those 
days in comparison with what exists at present, may have 
prevented him from perceiving the full force of the turn in 
the tide. 

The Lecclesiastical Polity has, so to speak, a triple aspect. It is 
at once a philosophical, a theological, and a political treatise ; and 
in order to do justice to the importance of this, we ought to re- 
member how vast a change had at that time come over the litera- 
ture of all Europe, and especially over that of England. It was the 
age of the great revival of letters, and books were a beginning 
to be published which were constructed on the classical rather 
than on the scholastic model. All that we now understand by 
moral science—metaphysics, logic, theology, law in all its various 
applications—had for centuries been treated as so many branches 
of theology, and had been investigated, if at all, by the scholastic 
methods. Hooker was the first great English writer who broke 
through these fetters, except for exclusively controversial 
purposes ; and although he had in other parts of Europe a few 
predecessors—as, for instance, Machiavel—and a few contem- 
poraries, as Bodin and Montaigne, he is undoubtedly entitled 
to a leading place in the class of literature to which he be- 
longed. Nor must it be forgotien that there were peculiarities 
in his situation as an Englishman which ene a degree of 
practical importance to his writings that belonged to those of 
no other man till we come to Grotius, in the next genera- 
tion. The Church of England, the theory of which he did so 
much to form and to enunciate, was an almost unique insti- 


tution. It was the most important of the Protestant bodies. . 


Its constitution had more comprehensive aims, and was con- 
structed on more statesmanlike principles, than that of any other 
church, and it was much more closely connected than any other 


* Eight Books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. By Richard Hooker. 
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e 
active political life of a great nation. Our own expe- 
ee eth in many different ways how all English specu- 
lation is affected by the closeness of its relation to practice. This 
gives it on the one side great vigour and originality, and, on the 
other, a fondness for details, and an adaptation to immediate 
results, which more or less hampers and narrows it. This pecu- 
liarity is to be traced more or less in all our great writers, and we 
know of no one in whom it is more conspicuous than in Hooker. 
Sometimes we find him discoursing about the essence of law and 
the broadest principles of morals ; and then, again, we fall upon 
endless discussions with Cartwright as to the pettiest of petty 
matters—the turn of some ge coma phrase, or the propriety of 
some small ceremony in the Prayer-Book. Of all the limi- 
tations which his character as an Englishman imposed _ 
him as on other English theological writers, none probably has 
detracted more from the permanent value of Hooker's writings, 
and from those of others like him, than the necessity of writing 
controversy. Most of our great theological books are more or 
less controversial, and though this occasionally gives them sur- 
rising spirit and precision, it certainly impedes the flow and 
evelopment of their authors’ thoughts, and encumbers their books 
with a great deal of matter the interest of which, such as it was, 
has entirely died away. Most readers of Hooker must have got 
very much tired of Cartwright and his errors, but it is fair to say 
that few, if any, controversial books are so little disfigured with the 
polemical spirit as the Ecclesiastical Polity. Upon the whole, it 
may be viewed as the first great effort made in modern times to 
give the full theory of a t institution, to show the ideal prin- 
ciples upon which it was ounded, and to vindicate its substantial 
agreement with that ideal. The number of books even now which 
can claim such a character is by no means great, and in that day 
it stood almost alone. K, 

Taking this view in general of the character and position of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity, we will now attempt to give some sort of 
sketch of what we have called its triple aspect—its as namely, 
towards philosophy, towards theology, and towards politics—and to 
show how the principles which its author inculcated have been 
represented in the subsequent history of the Church and State of 
England. The work falls naturally into three t divisions. The 
first contains the first and second books, though perhaps the second 
book might with more propriety be put in the second division. 
The second contains the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
books; and the third the eighth. These divisions may not un- 
fairly be taken to represent the three aspects of which we have 
already spoken—the philosophical, the theological, and the poli- 
tical respectively—though the seventh book is closely connected 
with the eighth. 

The first book of Hooker is well known to every one who 
has anything like a competent acquaintance with English litera- 
ture. Perhaps its most remarkable quality is its extraordin 
poetical power. The magnificent sentences with which it ends 
sum up its doctrine with such an incomparable majesty and 
nobility of phrase that we shall be pardoned for repeating them, 
familiar as they are:— 

Wherefore that here we may by Pome of law there can be no less 

acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony 
of the world: all things in heaven and earth do her homage, the very least 
as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power: both 
angels and men and creatures of what condition soever, though each in dif- 
ferent sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy. 
This, it is hardly necessary to say, is the keynote of Hooker. The 
Law of Nature is his name for that majestic order which he be- 
lieved to reign over all things, divine and , and to con- 
form to which is the great object of human life :-— 

All things do work, after a sort, according to law; all other ry 4 
according to a law whereof some superior unto whom they are subject is the 
author; only the works and operations of God have him both for their 
worker, and for the law whereby they are wrought. The being of God is a 
far a” working, for that perfection which God is giveth perfection 
to 


After much of this mystical and marvellously eloquent ex- 
tolling of the ultimate principles of morals as being, so to 
speak, identified with the Divine existence—in which both the 
style and the thought often recall Bossuet—Hooker goes on to 
show how, in all created and imperfect beings, there is “an appe- 
tite or desire whereby they incline to emoliheg which they may 
be, which as yet they are not in act.” They are thus moved to 
seek their law, or the rule of their conduct, for “that which goth 
assign unto each thing the kind, that which doth moderate the 
force and power, that which doth appoint the form and measure 
of working, the same we term a law.” MReason enables them 
to do so, and therefore “the sentence that reason giveth con- 
cerning the goodness of those things that they are to do” is 
“the rule of voluntary agents upon earth.” Its main principles 
are self-evident, and the rest are to be discovered by deduc- 
tion from them. This natural or rational law is, according to 
Hooker, the very foundation of all consistent conduct, and is, 
as a matter of fact, universal with but few, and those insig- 
nificant, exceptions; and the highest of all the laws which 
reason discovers is the love of God. “Something there must 
be desired for itself simply, and for no other,” and this must 
be infinite, otherwise it pf not be infinitely desired “No food 
is infinite but only God, therefore he is our felicity and bliss.” 
The Scriptures are a supernatural law forming a complement to 
the law of nature, and resting on and guaranteed by it. 


The second ‘book is an argument to refute the Puritanical view 
of the Bible as being a cyclopedia of all knowledge and all truth, so 
that nothing could be affirmed to be right or to be a duty which 
could not be expressly proved to be such out of the Bible. Few 
passages in the whole work are more interesting or vigorous than 
that in which this opinion is denounced :— 

Admit this, and mark, I beseech you, what would follow. God, in deliver- 
ing Scripture to his church, should clean have abrogated amongst them the 
law of nature, which is an infallible knowledge imprinted in the minds of 
all the children of men, whereby both general principles for directing of 
human actions are comprehended and conclusions derived from them ; upon 
which conclusions groweth in —— the choice of good and evil in 
the daily affairs of this life. Admit this, and what shall the Scripture be 
but a snare and a torment to weak consciences, filling them with infinite 
perplexities, scrupulosities, doubts insoluble, and extreme despairs. 


After denouncing this doctrine, Hooker goes on to describe at 
length the objects for which, in his opinion, the Bible was written. 
elle views it throughout as being the natural ally of reason, resting 
itself for its authority on reason, whereby alone its true character 
could — be proved. “The authority of man, if we mark it, 
is the key which openeth the door of entrance into the knowledge 
of the Scripture.” 

These, amplified and illustrated in various ways, are the points 
which form the philosophical introduction to Hooker's great work. 
Their connection with the rest of the book is by no means alto- 
oe clear, but we agree with Mr. Hallam in thinking that 

ooker’s object was to lay a foundation for his distinction between 
laws which are and laws which are not of perpetual obligation, 
and to reach the conclusion which is the fundamental principle of 
his whole work, that the laws of Church government are mutable 
and temporary. For it follows, from his view of the case, that 
those laws only are of perpetual obligation which can be shown to 
exist by self-evident principles of reason, or which are declared 
perpetual by express revelation contained in Scripture itself. 

hatever was the connection of the first book of Hooker 
with the remainder of the work, its connection with the 
subsequent course of moral and political speculation in 
land was most important, and is sufficiently manifest in all the 

t Church of land theologians. doctrine, thrown 
into a very few words, is, indeed, nothing else than that the ulti- 
mate tests of moral and religious truth are conscience and reason. 
They are to be Rg to all subjects, and —T to all 
subjects connected with Church government, using for their 
instruction all other knowledge that may be available, and espe- 
cially the experience of past times, but using it in the spirit not of 
servility to a tradition, but of free inquiry applied to a profoundly 
interesting branch of knowledge, and employed in solving one 
of the most difficult of all the problems of the art of govern- 
ment. Hooker es this doctrine with a de of unction 
and enthusiasm which it seldom excites, but which in him was 
obviously sincere, and quite natural. The effect of this great 
example on the subsequent course of speculation in the Church of 
England has been prodigious, It has supplied the High Church 
school from Laud downwards with those affinities to liberalism of 
which it has never altogether lost the tradition, and it gave the 
first example of another kind of roe speculation which 
has been far more powerful and more widely influential. It would 
be difficult to say whether Laud or Chillingworth had most in 
common with Hooker, and both Laud,and Chillingworth stand at 
the head of a long line of intellectual and spiritual descendants. 
Hooker’s liberalism deserves to be fully appreciated, and we 
will accordingly give a few short passages from his writings which 
show how strong it was, and how directly it led to the well-known 
and more systematic liberalism of Chillingworth. Take, for 
instance, his appreciation of Aristotle :— 

When once [the soul of man] comprehendeth anything above [things 
of inferior quality] as the differences of time, affirmations, negations, and 
contradictions in § . we then count it to have some use of natural 


condemn as being hyperbolical let them but consider this one thing ; no art 
is at the frst mes Dy so perfect as industry may after make it; vet 
the very first man that to any purpose knew the way we speak of and 
followed it hath surely more in very near all parts of natural 
knowledge than sithence in any one part thereof the whole besides hath 
done. 

Or take these general principles :— 

The mind of man desireth evermore to know the truth according to the 
most infallible certainty which the nature of things can yield. W we 
cannot attain unto this, then what appeareth to be true by strong and 
invincible demonstration, such as wherein it is not by any way possible 
to be deceived, thereunto the mind doth ily assent, neither is it in 
the choice thereof to do otherwise. And in case these both do fail, then, 
which way greatest probability thither the mind doth evermore incline, 
Scripture being with Christian’ men received as the word of God, that for 
which we have probable, yea that for which we have necessary reason, 
yea that which we see with our eyes is not thought so sure as that which 
the Scripture of God teacheth. . . Now it is not required, nor can be 
exacted, at our hands that we should yield unto anything other assent than 
such as doth answer the evidence which is to be had of that we assent 
unto. . . For men to be tied and led by authority, as it were, with a kind 
of captivity of judgment, and though there be reason to the contrary not to 
listen unto it, but to follow like beasts the first in the herd, they know not nor 
care not whither, this were brutish. Again, that authority of men should 

revail with men either against or above reason is no part of our belief. 
Cranpanies of learned men, be they never so great and reverend, are to yield 
unto reason, the weight whereof is no whit prejudiced by the simplicity of 


the person which doth allege it ; but being found to be sound and good, the 
bare opinion of men to the contrary must of necessity stoop and give place. 


reason ; whereunto, if afterward there might be added the right helps of true 
art and learning, there would undoubtedly be almost as great difference 
in maturity of judgment between men therewith inured and that which now 
| men are as between men that are now and innocents. Which speech if an 


. are as emphatic as any in the book :— 
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Much of course might be said against Hooker's theories, if we 
look at them in a critical spirit. His language is by no means 
exact, and it is a serious defect in his theory that he does not 
habitually feel, though he sometimes refers to, the distinction 
between a law anda moral principle. It is not quite unfair to 
say of him that it is hard to understand how, according to his 
principles, there can be such things as bad laws; but there are far 
more important things in the world than the gift of an accurate 
use of language, and Hooker ought rather to be valued for the 
richness and magnanimity of his thoughts than blamed for their 
occasional vagueness—a vagueness perhaps inseparable from that | 
love of the classics and revolt from scholasticism for which he was | 
so remarkable. As was natural in a writer of that age, his view 
of logic was essentially scholastic and imperfect. He supposed | 
that hae might be indefinitely increased by arguing from | 
self-evident first principles. “In all parts of knowledge, rightly | 
so termed, things most general are most strong. Thus it must be, 
inasmuch as the certainty of our persuasion touching particulays | 
dependeth altogether upon the credit of those generalities out of | 
which they grow.” According to our modern views of the nature | 
of knowledge, this was a mistake; but it was one which in Hooker's 
age was a mistake on the right side, inasmuch as it tended to 
strengthen men’s belief in the powers of their own minds, in the 
fixed and immutable character of truth, and in the possibility 
of attaining to it by the efforts of reason. Hooker affords in this 
respect a splendid contrast to Montaigne and Pascal, and stands | 
on similar ground with Bossuet, though his conclusions were | 
sufficiently dissimilar, and in our opinion much more rational and | 
consistent. It may not be generally known that Hooker enun- 
ciates in so many words a maxim much and justly quoted in our 
own times :—“ No truth can contradict any other truth.” 

The second ct of Hooker is his theological aspect. We 
shall say but little of this, although the theological part of the 
book is much the largest part of it. It fills the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and perhaps the seventh book (on Episcopacy). The 
third is by far the most interesting. Its object is to prove that 
there is no ground for the assumption that Scripture must of 
necessity prescribe a form of Church government. ‘The essence of 
the book is that Church government is a matter of expediency, 
like the government of the State, that it belongs to that class of 
laws which are mutable, according to the circumstances to which 
they apply, and that we are to ascertain from past history, and 
from other general considerations, what laws are best suited to the 
circumstances of particular churches. The following sentences 


For preservation of Christianity there is not anything more needful than 
that such as are of the visible Church have mutual fellowship and society 
with each other . . . The Catholic Church is divided into a number of 
distinct societies, every one of which is termed achurch within itself. . . . 
A church is a number of men belonging unto some Christian fellowship, the 
place and limits whereof are certain. . . . The several societies of 
Christian men, unto every of which the name of a Church is given, must 
be endued with correspondent general — belonging unto them as 
they are public Christian societies. And of such properties common with 
all societies Christian, it may not be denied that one of the very chiefest is 
ecclesiastical polity. 

After an elaborate refutation of the opinion that a system of Church 
government must necessarily be revealed in Scripture, there follows 
an argument to show how laws for the “regiment ” of the Church 
may be made by the “advice of men following therein the light 
of reason,” but that these laws, though entitled to obedience 
whilst they last, are not unchangeable. The next four books are | 
devoted to the justification of the laws actually made for the | 
Church of England. The fourth book is a defence of the Church , 
of England ceremonies against the charge of being Popish ; and | 
the fifth, which is far the largest of the whole eight, contains an | 
elaborate vindication of the Church of England on all the points 

attacked by the Puritans. This is now of little interest to 
those who content themselves with a general view of such 
subjects; and the same remark applies to the sixth book, which | 
relates to the Presbyterian “platform” (as it was even then | 


| ought to be. 


sense of common humanity left in this hard-hearted world, the rished 

' state of the clergy of God would at the length even of - he pom 

: be spared. The mean gentleman that hath but a hundred-pound land to live 
on would not be hasty to change his worldly estate and condition with man 

, Of these so over-abounding prelates, a common artisan or tradesman of the 
city with ordinary pastors of the Church, 


On the whole, Hooker’s theological attitude is eminently cha. 
racteristic. Ie rests overything ultimately on reason con- 
science, informed by history and antiquity, but the verdict which 
in his view is given by history and antiquity is orthodox in the 
extreme. No one can take more exalted views of the Bible of 
the great theological doctrines such as the doctrine of the Trini 
or of the importance of Church government and the digni of 
Church officers, though, when carefully examined, the foundations 
of his theory appear to be capable of supporting quite a different 
superstructure. 

he last — in which Hooker is to be regarded is that of a 
politician. is eighth book is an explanation and vindica. 
tion of the doctrine of the Royal Supremacy. What he thought 
upon this ~— is not quite so familiar to the world as it 

e begins by going into the origin of legislatiye 

power, as to which he lays down principles of astonishing aie 
and vigour. He asserts in express words that the consent of the 
people at large is the foundation of all lawful authority :— 

Unto me it seemeth almost out of doubt and controversy that every 
independent multitude before any certain form of regiment established hath, 
under God, supreme authority, full dominion over itself, even as a man not 
tied with the band of subjection as yet unto any other hath over himself the 
like power. God creating mankind did endue it naturally with power te 
guide itself in what kind of society soever he should choose to live. 


A form of government being established, those who are governors 
are so by divine right, but they must recollect that “all kin 
have not an equal latitude.” hatever oe by conquest may 
do, “ touching kings which were first instituted by agreement and 
composition made with them over whom they reign, and how far 
their power may extend, the articles of compact between them are 
to show ” ; norneed this compact be express, or made “at the first 
beginning,” for such articles “are for the most part clean wom 
out of knowledge or else known to very few.” The articles may 
be “by silent allowance famously notified by custom.” These 
“articles,” in the case of English kings, are to be found in our ancient 
laws. “ ‘The axioms of our regal government are these :—Lex facit 
regem ; the king’s grant of any favour made contrary to law is void, 
“ Rex nihil potest nisi quod jure potest.” After this he goes on to 
show where, by our English institutions, the power of legislation in 
all matters temporal and spiritual resides—namely, in Parliament. 
The Church and State, be says, are one and the same body 
regarded from different points of view, and its legislature is as 
= to make laws on matters spiritual as on matters tem- 


The Parliament of England, together with the Convocation annexed 
thereunto, is that whereupon the very essence of all government within 
this kingdom doth depend ; it consisteth of the King, and of all that within 
the land are subject unto him, The Parliament is a court, not so merely 
temporal as if it might meddle with nothing but only leather and wool. 


Bishops and other spiritual persons ought no doubt to be advised 
with, Dut nothing but the nation at large can make their resolu- 
tions into laws; for this is one of the passages in which Hooker 
seizes the true distinction between law and counsel :— 


In matters of God, to set down a form of prayer, a solemn confession of 
the articles of the Christian faith, and ceremonies meet for the exercise of 
religion, it were unnatural not to think the pastors and bishops of our souls 
a great deal more fit than men of secular trades and callings ; howbeit, when 
all which the wisdom of all sorts can do is done for the devising of laws in 
the Church, it is the general consent of all that giveth them the form and 
vigour of the laws, without which they could be no more to us than the 
counsel of physicians to the sick. Well might they serve as wholesome 
admonitions and instructions; but laws could they never be, without the 
consent of the whole Church to be guided by them ; whereunto both nature 
and the practice of the Church of God set down in Scripture is found every 
way so fully consonant that God himself would not impose his own laws 
upon his people by the hand of Moses without their free and open consent. 


called) of Church government, and to the doctrine and practice of He proceeds in a strain of noble ‘freedom to point out that the 
Confession and Absolution. The seventh book, about Bishops, is | supremacy of the King himself in the “case of making laws 
much more interesting. Its general effect may be shortly de- | resteth principally in a negative voice” ; and after showing how 
scribed by saying that Hooker carries the dignity and importance , the existence of a superior legislative power or dignity is quite 
of Bishops to the very highest point. He says nothing inconsistent | consistent with respect to the office and functions of the clergy, 
with the belief that their power was of divine institution, and , he concludes, with admirable courage, that the King is not our 
much which rather favours that view; but upon the whole he | ge tg the clergy are not our lawgivers; the nation itself and 
rests the case, as against those who attack it, on historical and | it alone has the right of deciding what are God’s laws, and of 
= grounds, “Phe institution is very old and venerable, per- | attaching to them a legal sanction :— 

aps it is of divine origin; at all events, “prelacy must needs be | Laws being made amongst us are not by any of us so taken or inter- 
acknowledged exceedingly beneficial in the Church.” Such | preted as if they did receive their force from power which the prince doth 
being the case, bishops are entitled to the highest possible honour; , communicate unto the Parliament, or unto any Court under him, but from 
receivers of Giod’s rents, and the honour of prelates is to be thereof | Rath» by Tree and. deliberate, assent, derived unto him tha — 
his chief receivers, not without liberty from him granted of con- 
verting the same unto their own use even in large manner,” says the This is a higher strain of thought and feeling than most people 
marginal note of section 23. It would be sacrilege to divert these , Would be prepared for under Queen Elizabeth. These are to 
endowments from them and their successors, even if they are | us most memorable — They show what the Reformation 
unworthy. There is a curious pees at the end of the book | really was, and in what sense and to what a very great extent it 
which throws some light on the condition of Church property in | is true that the English nation, even at that time, was radically 
Hooker's time. After speaking of the diminution of ecclesiastical | free. Nothing since Hooker’s time has been written more 
revenues, he says :— soberly and wisely on the origin of government and the general 
theory of legislation than the passages which we have quoted. 


Doth the residue seem yet excessive? The ways whereby temporal : . gr er 
men provide for Genadees on their families are Trecclonsd to us. All We have indeed lost something of their significance, and may 


that we have to sustain our miserable life with is but a remnant of God’s { need before long to ee of the truth which they contain. 
own treasure, so far already diminished and clipped that if there were any | We must not, however, lengthen out, by discussing such a subject, 
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amen hich is already too long, and we will therefore here close 
of the first great book in English ecclesiastical 
literature by saying that, after an interval of 260 years, it still 
remains very nearly the greatest of them all. 


MISS BRADDON’S FIRST NOVEL.* 


HIE candour of Miss Braddon’s See disarms 
criticism. The circumstances under which she frankly con- 
fesses her first book to have been written were too obviously 
unfavourable to any of those excellences, or even any of those 
special and distinctive faults, which it is the business of criticism 
to discover and to examine. The Trail of the Serpent was written 
“in extreme haste, with a egg nb boy very often and very 
impatiently waiting while the weekly modicum of ‘copy 
was completed.” It was “ always hastily and sometimes 
recklessly produced.” One may wonder how anybody with 
any sense of literary self-respect could think it worth while 
to republish a book avowedly composed in such a fashion. But 
at all events there is something honourable in this outspoken 
warning to the reader as to what he has to expect. It is very 
much better than silly pretences that the book cost the writer 
much thought, which she relies upon her subsequent reputation 
to make readers appreciate at its true value. It is a great 
pity that people should roduce novels recklessly, but the best 
atonement they can e for their offence is to refrain from 
iving themselves any airs about art or moral purposes. It 
is true that, in the present instance, we are only told what 
nobody could have failed to find out. The sigus of that constant 
haste and occasional recklessness to which the preface refers are 
too abundant to escape the most complaisant of Miss Braddon’s 
admirers. Nothing but the presence of an impatient printer's boy 
could explain the unprecedented number of murders and suicides 
that are sprinkled broadcast over the pages of this most blood- 
thirsty volume. A novelist pressed for manuscript, and conscious 
that each instalment of her work must end in such a way as to 
rovoke an insatiable desire for the next instalment and for many 
others after that, may well strew corpses right and left. There 
is nothing like bloodshed for kindling the sensational flame. So 
many points are raised in the reader’s mind. Was the man mur- 
dered, or will he turn up again later on? Who did the foul deed, 
and will he be brought to a soon, or not until the end of 
the third volume? or will he die a prosperous and universally 
respected villain? The connoisseur in this sort of fiction loves to 
follow the limping foot of justice, and the more justice limps the 
keener is his interest. Miss Braddon understands this perfectly, 
and justice under her guidance took care not to follow the 
criminal too swiftly for the interests of the periodical in which 
her story made its appearance. A good murder is such an easy 
ing too to manage. Before the most impatient printer’s boy in 
London could have time to grow fretful, Miss Braddon whisks a 
character off into eternity, and finishes the instalment. It is reck- 
less kind of work, as she admits; but after all, if murder is entertain- 
ing, why should an author have any delicacy or compunction about 
giving the public as much of it as space permits? The Trail of 
the Serpent one sups as full of horrors as may be. There are 
nearly as many murders or suicides as there are chapters or cha- 
racters, Qne or two persons are allowed to survive at the end, 
just by way of keeping up the old tradition of marrying and living 
appy ever after. But the catalogue of victims to the urgency of 
the printer’s boy is quite unprecedented. The villain is a villain 
of the very first order, working his way up by a series of splendid 
crimes from the lowly position of a country usher to the highest 
rank and the possession of untold wealth. Nobody is either 
too — or too ignoble to be worthy of his attentions. 
Every living creature who stands in his way, from a schoolboy 
up to a marquis, is removed with equal promptitude, We get a 
very little way indeed in the story before he has poisoned a 
small boy, cut the throat of an elderly man, apparently smothered 
his own brother, committed forgery, caused a young woman to 
commit suicide and a young man to be shut up for life in a lunatic 
asylum, and finally has made it generally supposed that he himself 
is dead and buried, though in truth he is nothing of the sort. 
This humble and introductory phase of his career may give some 
slight idea of what he achieved when he had got his hand fairly 
in, and his genius had reached its zenith. 

The most extraordinary part of the performance is that all these 
horrors are placed in a setting of fun. It may be presumed 
that this story was written at a time when the style of 
Mr. Dickens had infected the whole public of novel-readers 
with the notion that funniness is the very salt of life and 
literature. In those days a murder was never half so much 
enjoyed as when it was surrounded by an atmosphere of light 
and elegant facetiousness of the street-boy stimp. Miss Brad- 
don’s later stories are quite free from this extraordinary quality. 
She has fallen in with the newer taste which does not 
allow us to take our murders flippantly. A gentle halo of 
sentimentalism has replaced the nimbus of fun which used to 
encircle the chief criminal of the popular novel. This, no doubt, 
has been due to the removal of crime as the staple of amusement 
from the New Cut to Belgravia and Bloomsbury. In the dramas 
over the water the funny man is as essential as the black 
ruftian. But Western tastes are different. The old influence of 
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Mr. Dickens over a mob of writers has decayed, and people 
have learnt that, after all, it is rather a mistake to look at 
every object under the sun, from a criminal up tu a cathedral, 
as a peg to hang a mass of slangy funniness upon. But when 
Miss Braddon wrote The Trail of the Serpent the funny style 
was in the ascendant. So she very ~% == into the prevail- 
ing The the book is ose us what 
rinciples it is composed. “I don’t su says the autho 
harder the good town of 
than it rained anywhere else.” The name of the town at once 
tells the reader that he is in the presence of a votary of the style of 
Mr. Dickens. What follows is in precisely the same manner. “ But 
it didrain. There was scarcely snunhedia in Slopperton that could 
hold its own against the rain that came pouring down that Novem- 
ber afternoon between the hours of four and five. Every gutterin 
High Street, Slopperton; every gutter in Broad Street (which 
was, of course, the narrowest street) ; in New Street (which, by 
the same rule, was the oldest street) ; in East Street, West Street, 
Blue Dragon Street, and Windmill Street; every gutter in every 
one of these thoroughfares was a little Ni with a maelstrom 
at the corner, down which such small craft as bits of orange-peel, 
old boéts and shoes,” &c. &c. Then we are told of the villain of 
the book that “he was found in a Slopperton river by a Slopper- 
ton bargeman, resuscitated by a Slopperton society, and taken 
by the Slopperton beadle to the Slopperton wor'chouse ; he there- 
fore belonged to Slopperton. Slopperton found him a species of 
barnacle rather difficult to shake off. The wisest thing, there- 
fore, for Slopperton to do was to put the best face on a bad 
matter.” Nothing can be more thoroughly like Mr. Dickens’s 
worst style. And in the next we have an imitation of 
Mr. Dickens’s worst style but one—weak and unsound irony. 
For instance, “there are many natures (God-created ——- the 
be) of so black and vile a tendency as to be soured and em ittered 
by workhouse treatment.” Then, after a little of this, we return 
to the former style, and are told how “the bad November day 
merged into a bad November night; dark night at five o'clock, 
when candles few and far between flickered in Dr. Tappenden’s 
school-room, and long rows of half-pint mugs—splendid insti- 
tutions for little ~— to warm their hands at, being full of a boiling 
and semi-opaque liquid, par excellence milk and water—orna- 
mented the school-room table ; darker night still when the half- 
pint mugs have been collected by a red maid-servant, with 
nose, elbows, and knuckles picked out in purple ; when all traces 
of the evening meal are removed ; when the six red-nosed first- 
form boys have sat down to Virgil, for whom they entertain a 
deadly hatred, feeling convinced that he wrote with a special view 
to their being fl from inability to construe him.” Itisa 
at comfort when, after so much writing of this sort, the printer’s 

y enters, and the authoress hastily winds up her first chapter 
with a brief account of the villain preparing to perpetrate his first 

iece of bloodshed. The chapter is a fair sample of the whole 

ok—a dreary wilderness of fun with some oases of murder and 
suicide. Asan imitation of the most glaring and objectionable 
characteristics of Mr. Dickens’s writing and conception of cha- 
racters at their very weakest, nothing could be more perfect. 
There are the medical students, and the publicans, and the detective 
officers, and all the other miscellaneous dramatis of whom 
the author of Pickwick and Bleak House is so fond. The dialogue 
is exactly after the same pattern. “He'll be a = man, sir, if 
he lives,” says a detective of a little boy, “for his heart, boy as 
he is, is all in his profession. Would you believe it, sir, that 
child bellowed for three mortal hours because his father com- 
mitted suicide and disappointed the boy of seein’ him hung? 
That's what I call love of business, and no mistake.” One can 
imagine how the audience of the Victoria Theatre would relish 
humour of this stamp, and yet it is very poor and forced for all 
that. The authoress is no doubt quite sincere when she declares 
that “she can never again feel the exquisite emotion aroused by 
the first proof-sheet of this story as it was presented to her—very 
badly printed on very bad paper, and embellished with an oblong 
smudge which demanded no small effort of imagination on the 

rt of the beholder to accept as an illustration.” But if her 

ter proof-sheets had contained the same kind of matter she 
would never have risen to her present immense popularity. 

Most young novelists start as imitators of some leading writer of 
their day, and most of them fall into the neglect that commonly 
attends imitators. It is no small testimony to Miss Braddon’s mental 
vigour that she should have been eble to throw off a style which 
at one time must have so strongly attracted her. There is very 
little in common between her old style and the new, and the 
cimen of the old does not seem a very wise 
proceeding, unless she charitably wishes to enforce the trite moral 
about the almost incredible results which can be achieved by per- 
severance. Still charity begins at home, and it shows an excess of 

od-will to intending novelists to set p on high such a terrible 

acon as The Trail of the — for their admonition, and by 
way of convincing them from how bad a beginning success may 
flow. 


GALILEO.* 
HERE are several points connected with the life and labours 
of Galileo which neither the biographers of that philosopher 
on the one hand, nor the historians of science on the other, have 


* The Trail of the S . By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” 


* Galilée: sa Fie, ses ga Page et ses Travaux. Par Dr. Max. 


Parchappe. Paris: Hachette. 1 
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succeeded wholly in setting at rest. Partly from the want of | The idea of bringing nearer the image of distant objects 


materials, partly from the jealousy which theological partisans on 


both sides have infused into the controversy, it has been most diffi- 
cult for the world to come to a decisive balance of opinion upon the 
subject. The late Dr. Maximien Parchappe had made it a labour 
of love to sift to the bottom the whole of the facts relating to the 
trial of Galileo, his character, and the priority of his discoveries, 
which have been the mE ewer of so much dispute. Dr. a 
an eminent member of the faculty of Paris, was distinguished by 
his high scientific attainments, his calm and balanced judgment, 
and his single-minded love of truth. His professional functions 
were chiefly exercised of late years in the treatment of the insane 
and the inspection of prisons. But his writings have done even 
more to establish his reputation. His researches into the structure, 
the functions, and diseases of the brain, together with his prac- 
tical rules for the treatment of the insane, place him in the first 
rank in that importent department of medical jurisprudence. As 
an anatomist and physiologist he could point to highly original 
and profound observations of his own upon the heart and the 
blood, upon vitalism, revulsion, and the merits of vivisection. One 
of his favourite speculations was that upon the cortical fold of the 
brain as the common seat of intelligence, sensation, and volition. 
His imagination led him further to stray into the fanciful realms of 
demonology and witchcraft. But the resource of his leisure hours, 
and his solace under the cruel sufferings which ended his life in the 
spring of the present year, was the Life of Galileo. The present 
work was, as he pathetically called it, the child of his pangs. It 
was left unfinished at his death. He had designed it to include a 
comparison of Galileo with Bacon and Descartes, together with a 
scientific estimate of their ctive methods. It remains conse- 
uently a fragment, only the first few sheets having been revised by 
himself, And we must keep this fact in mind if we meet with a 
passage here and there in which the author’s reasoning strikes us 
as less close and rigorous than his wont, or the style less terse, 
condensed, or clear. As it is, however, it presents us with an ex- 
haustive summary of whatever is known upon the subject. 

The chief interest of Dr. nage abe work may be said to centre 
in two points. The first of these relates to the claims of Galileo to 
be considered the primary inventor of the thermometer, the tele- 
scope, and the microscope, as well as to have been the first to note 
and to utilize the action of the pendulum, With regard to the 
thermometer, we have first the positive statement of Viviani that 
as early as the term of his first professoriate at Padua, between 
1592 and 1597, Galileo had invented instruments of glass which 
by means of air and water were capable of denoting changes of 
heat and cold, together with the differences of temperature in 
different places. More definite still is a letter dated 1638, in 
which Castelli says he remembers an experiment witnessed by 
himself in 1602, in the course of which Galileo took a small cup 
of glass the size of a smail hen’s egg, which had a neck two 
palms in length, and about the thickness of a wheat straw, 
and after chafing well the body of the cup with his hands, 
reversed it, and plunged it by its slender end into a vessel of 
water. Immediately the water began to rise into the neck 
of the flask, and stood a palm or so above the level of the 
water in the vessel. Soon after this experiment it was that 
Galileo constructed a regular instrument to measure the degrees 
of a cold. In May, 1613, Sagredo writes in express terms 
to Galileo :— 


I have po pe to the instrument which you have made for measuring 
heat and certain modifications that render the use of it more convenient 
and precise, so as to indicate between one room and another a difference of 
temperature of 100 degrees. By the help of such instruments I have been 
able to establish sundry surprising phenomena ; for example, that in winter 
the air is colder than ice or snow, &c. &c. 


Another letter from the same writer, dated February 7th, 1615, 
shows that Sagredo had experimented with an instrument 
graduated up to 360 degrees, and had made clear, among other 
curious facts, a lowering to the extent of 100 degrees below the 
— of snow by means of an admixture of snow with salt. 
In the face of proofs so positive and clear as these, how, asks our 
author, is it possible to ascribe the invention to Francis Bacon, 
who only speaks in 1620 in the Novum Organum of an instrument 
for measuring heat; to Drebbel, whose works appeared for the first 
time in 1621; or to Father Sarpi, in whose papers the thermometer 
is mentioned for the first time in 1627? Sanctorius makes no 
allusion to the instrument in his Commentaries on ialen, pub- 
lished in 1612. Baptist Porta, on the other hand, describes in 
his Pneumatics, published in 1606, a thermometer identical with 
that which Castelli saw in operation in the hands of Galileo as 
early as 1602. By all these writers, be it observed, the instru- 
ment is spoken of as well known and in common use in their time. 
Not one of them lays claim to the invention as his own—not even 
Sanctorius, who in 1603 proclaimed himself the inventor of 
the pulsilogium, the first idea of which belonged to Galileo, 
and who in 1612 renewed his claim as regarded the latter 
instrument without extending it to the thermometer, of one of 
which instruments he simply declared himself to be in posses- 
sion. It may, indeed, ce been an instrument of Hiero 
that first gave to Galileo the idea of the thermoscope, which the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand IL, about 1642, transformed into a true 
thermometer, reducing the diameter of the reservoir, filling it 
with coloured spirits of wine, and hermetically closing the orifice 
after expelling the air. The work of fixing the extreme points of 
the scale, by means of ice and boiling water, was reserved for 


means of a combination of lenses is to be traced with more or less 
of vagueness to a very remote period. Roger Bacon, who died in 
A.D. 1300, speaks of glasses by which very small letters could be 
read at an incredible » women A similar statement is made in the 
Homocentrica of Fracastor, who died 4.D. 1553. Baptist Porta ip 
his Magica Naturalis, published in 1589, apatkes of crystal lenses 
by which he could decipher a letter at twenty paces’ distance, ang 
was confident of being able, by multiplying such lenses, to make 
out the smallest letters at a hundred paces. Nor need we dwell 
upon the “ perspective glasses” of Dee, or similar adumbrations of 
the idea in the Pantometria of Digges in1571. So far the glory of 
the first conception rests not with Galileo. But, ifnot in the pri 
sense the parent of the telescope, he could, with no less 
than fondness, call it the child of his adoption. In his Nunciys 
Sidereus he explicitly writes in March, 1610, that he was told 
that a certain Hollander had constructed (elaboratum) a 
(perspicillum) by means of which distant objects were to 
appear near, and had presented the same to Count Maurice of 
Nassau. Whether this northern optician was Zachary Jansen, or 
Henry Lippersheim of Middelburgh, or James Metzu of 
it seems impossible to determine. A letter from his friend 
Jacques Badouére, at Paris, having a few days later confirmed this 
piece of intelligence, Galileo succeeded shortly afterwards (paulo- 
post) in producing an instrument of similar powers “by means of 
the theory of refractions.” In his Saggiatore, published in 1610, 
he adds to these particulars that he returned forthwith to Padua 
— what he had heard. In the course of the ensuing night 
e worked out the problem, and in the morning constructed the in- 
strument, of which he at once sent an account to those friends at 
Venice with whom he had conversed upon the subject the day before, 
Six days later he forwarded a more perfect instrument to Venice, 
His telescopes were eagerl — for by princes, great men, and 
astronomers, including inal Borghese, who, Venturi tells us, had 
in his possessiona Holland glass as early as A.D. — In April 
and September, 1611, Daniel Antonini writes to Galileo from 
Flanders, that no one in that country knew how to make telescopes 
to magnify above five times, and as late as 1637 no glasses could 
be produced in Holland capable of showing the satellites of 
Jupiter. ‘“ There is as much difference,” writes his friend Kepler, 
“ between the dissertations of Ptolemy on the antipodes, and the 
discovery of a new world by Columbus, as between the bilenti- 
cular ‘ies which are everywhere hawked about and thine instru. 
—_ Galileo, wherewith thou hast penetrated the depths of the 
es 


With still greater exactitude is Galileo to be credited with the 
invention of the microscope. In vain has it been attempted to ascribe 
the first idea or the practical introduction of this instrument to 
others, Francesco Fontana of Naples, in a work published in ap. 
1646, claims to have venstuaatel a microscope as early as 1618, 
And Huyghens, in his treatise on Dioptrics, published in 1678, 
states himself to have heard from many persons that mi 
had been made by Drebbel, at London, ever since 1621. We 
have, however, not only the explicit testimony of Viviani to the 
fact that Galileo was led, by his experiments with convex and 
concave lenses, to the invention of the microscope about the same 
time as that of the telescope, but also an inscription on his house 
in which Viviani commemorates the event, and fixes a date by 
mentioning the gift of a microscope by Galileo to the King of 
Poland in 1612. Letters from Prince Cesi, Bartolommeo 
- Bartolomeo Balbi, and other personages of note to whom 
alileo had sent microscopes in the year 1624, speak of the 
invention in terms which leave no doubt that in their minds to 
him alone the credit was due. 
It was by Bailly that the discovery of the solar spots, and of 
the consequent rotation of the sun, was for the first time so 
to be transferred from Galileo to Fabricius. In this conclu- 
sion he has since been followed by Lalande, and even by Arago. 
It is true that in the work of Fabricius, published in June, 1611, 
the phenomenon in question is described with scientitic minute- 
ness. But at the most we can hence only infer the fact of an 
independent discovery on the part of the northern astronomer, 
unless we are to impute absolute falsehood to Galileo. In his first 
reply to Velser, dated May 4, 1612, Galileo affirms that he had 
seen those spots eighteen months before, and shown them to divers 
friends. And in his Dialogues he that he had often ex- 
hibited them in 1610, both at Padua and Venice. Nor must it 
be overlooked that, in his invention of the telescope, Cialileo had 
himself furnished Fabricius with the only possible means of 
making the discovery. But we are not left to the contradictory 
statements of rival and possibly interested claimants. We 
have first the direct testimony of Father Fulgenzio Micanzio, 
who, in a letter from Venice, September 27, 1637, recalls 
to the mind of Galileo that on his first introducing the 
telescope at that city, one of the he observed was 
the spots on the sun’s disk, which he showed at the time, 
among the rest, to “our father of glorious memory” (Sarpi). 
The names of several persons are known to whom Galileo pointed 
out the same phenomena in the Bandini gardens at Monte 
Cavallo, in April, 1611—Dini, Corsini, Cavalcanti, Giulio Strozzi. 
These facts sufficiently dispose of the preposterous claims of 
Father Scheiner, who in his letter to Velser only pretended to 
have made his famous discovery some months later than this date. 
A colleague of Scheiner at t, Father Tanner, is 


Robert Boyle and Halley, 


to by Galileo as having assigned to him the discovery in his 
Astrologia Sacra, without even mentioning the name of his brother 
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Jesuit Galileo adds that he could mention by name another | sador, as asserted by Marini, Galileo was detained that night 


ive, who had himself given to Scheiner the first hint 
whi Galileo had made public in the Quirinal 
Gardens at Rome. This personage, we now find, was the Jesuit 
Paolo Guildini. Two letters from the engineer Pieroni, of Vienna, 
speak of his having been told by that professor that it was him- 
self who first igparted the fact to Scheiner. We have here a 
direct and contemporary witness to the priority of Galileo's claim. 
The pretensions of the Jesuit Father were not less ill grounded 
than his physical speculations upon the phenomenon were un- 
scientific and absurd. 

It is impossible to follow the great Florentine into those inter- 
minable fields of toil in which his industry and sagacity produced 
such perpetually new and precious fruits. It is only within a few 

that one mighty monument of his labours, long given up 
for lost, has been recovered to the world. His long series of 
observations of the satellites of Jupiter, with tables and epheme- 
rides drawn up for the purpose of a the longitude, have 
been found by E. Alberi in the library of the Pitti Palace, and 
have been published by him in the fifth volume of the recent 
edition of Galileo’s works. In pure geometry there is no doubt 
that he anticipated Cavalcanti in the discovery of the calculus of 
indivisibles. And his remarks on the theory of probabilities may 
be read even now with profit as well as interest. His command 
of applied mathematics was abundantly shown in bis determina- 
tion of the trajectory described by a*body falling otherwise than 
vertically, in his researches on radiant heat as distinct from the 
effect of luminous rays, upon the weight of air, and the velocity of 
ight, as well as upon terrestrial magnetism and the force with 
which all bodies act upon one another—an anticipation in part of 
the great principle of Newton. 

But it is not to the scientific discoveries of Galileo that the | 
chief interest inspired by his name has in general attached itself. 
The man of science has been lost in the martyr. In his statement 
of the facts connected with the trial and sentence of Galileo will 
be found the most interesting as well as the most carefully studied _ 

jon of Dr. Parchappe’s work. The redoubtable hand of the 

uisition seems not only to have closed the lips of its victim 
during his lifetime, but even to the present day to have kept un- | 
broken the seal of mystery as to the extreme point to which the | 
igours of the Holy Office were exercised upon him. It will pos- 
“bly never be in our power to resolve this point in an historical | 
sense. An invaluable opportunity was lost under the first 
French Empire. The original ened of the process aguinst Galileo 
was, among the archives of the Roman congregations, transported 
to Paris in 1809. Ina report presented to the Minister of Public 
Worship it was prop d to print this MS. entire, together with a 
translation in French. The unknown author of this report had, 
in fact, prepared an edition of the whole which would have made | 
a volume of some 800 pages. Delambre, who had obtained and | 
forwarded to Venturi certain extracts from the pieces contained | 
in it, ascribes to the existing political troubles the abandonment 
of this project. The originals, he states, had disappeared before | 
the year 1820. From 1814 to 1818, in effect, Cardinal Marini, 
the se of the Pontifical archives, endeavoured in vain to re- 
cover the records. They had been sent from the Ministry of 
the Interior to that of the King’s household. A letter from 
Count de Blacas, February 1815, states that, the King being | 
desirous of perusing the trial of Galileo, the MS. could not 
be withdrawn for the present from the Royal cabinet. In Novem- 
ber 1815, it was powhere to be found there. So at least replies 
M. el, interim Minister of the King’s household, to the last 
instance of Mgr. Marini, who in vain tried the Duke of Richelieu | 
and M. de Lainé. In the end, the MS., nobody knows when or by | 
whom, was restored to Pope Gregory XVI., and deposited by | 
Pius IX. in .848 among the archives in the Vatican. The ex- | 
tracts furnished by Delambre to Venturi were highly imperfect. | 
They extended no further than April 30, 1633, falling short of | 
the most important points of all, the last two interrogatories and 
the conclusion of the whole. From . Marino Marini, the | 
nephew of the Cardinal above-named, we learn that the MS. thus — 
recovered is perfectly authentic and complete. He declares, more- | 
over, that the French Government ote the publication of it 
through seeing it would acquit the Holy Office of cruelty towards 

ileo, and end in glorifying its wisdom and clemency. The odd 
thing is that the ardent advocate of the Inquisition did not him- | 
self set all doubt at rest by publishing the trial in extenso, instead 


of confining himself to the partial extracts which had been derived | successful employm 


| Yet neither to hi 


demonstrable ground has been made good for 


within the precincts of the Inquisition. The next morning, om 
his knees, and in the shirt of penance, before his judges and a vast 
assemblage of prelates and clergy, Galileo pronounced formally 
the abjuration dictated to him. It remains far more a matter of 
probable reasoning than of judicial evidence, whether Galileo, at 
the age of seventy years and suffering from severe hernia of long 
standing, was even physically capable, after undergoing the torture, 
of the attitude and the exertion attributed to him on this occa- 
sion; or whether, on the other hand, the threat of impending 
torture sufficed to extort from his lips the “catholic response 
which he sealed on the morning following by his protestation in 
the church of St. Minerva. Is it credible that during the eight 
years for which Galileo survived his sentence no complaint of 
aving undergone the ordeal should have received the attestation 
of his friends? Forbidden as Castelli was to discourse with the old 
man in his house at Florence upon the motion of the earth, under 
pain of the greater excommunication, could he have failed to ob- 
tain, or shrunk from making known at least when the victim was 
safe in death, the recital of his sufferings? In his last letter, 
December 20, 1641, in which he bewails to Alexandra Boecherini 
his endurances and his di , might not the approach of the 
deliverer have finally unsealed the lips of Galileo? Writing to 
Bernegger, in August, 1638, he could boast that the narrowness 
of the space within which he was condemned to his chain 
could not cramp or repress the freedom and vigour of his spirit. 
nor to Torricelli, whom he sent for three 
months before his death to impart to him his dying thoughts 
upon the problems of physics, does Galileo seem to have breathed 
a whisper of the secret which would have gone far towards 
—s his a nt lapse from their common scientific 
belief. On the side of the Papal power it may be —— that no 
fi reproach of 
having punished with physical torture the noblest of the 
explorers of nature. But at the same time it must be borne in 
mind that with the Roman Office itself rests the means of 


clearing itself of the stigma, so far as the publication in full of the 
_ original process can effect thi istori 


In an historic doubt like this we 
ms see the just penalty of the jealous and suspicious silence 

er which the inquisitorial procedure has for more than two 
centuries obstinately veiled the truth. 


CHRYSAL.* 


MONG the novels of the last century, Chrysal, or the 
A Adventures of a Guinea, held a comparatively high place, 


_ and it was frequently reprinted long after its interest as a reflec- 


tion of contemporary men and manners had ceased. The name 
of the author never appeared on the title-page even of the later 
editions, being obviously suppressed at first through fear of col- 
lision with the law of hbel—which, for a work mainly devoted to 
scandalous exposure, is avoided with remarkable care—and pro- 
bably afterwards kept under a veil because no one cared to re- 
move the covering. Through the medium of biographical 
dictionaries, those who know the book at all are now pretty well 
aware that the Rosicrusian adept to whom it is ascribed was one 
Charles Johnston, a briefless barrister, who was born early and 
died late in the last century. With him the law seems to have 
been, not a jealous, but an unkind mistress; nor do the Muses 
seem in any way to have gilded the scanty sprig of laurel they 
allowed him to attain. Finding that he had no means of thriving 
in his own country, he betook himself to Bengal, where he wrote 
in a newspaper. Add to the above brief narrative a list of boo! 

of which the best known is Chrysal, and the second best a nov 


called Juniper Jack, and there, we believe, is as much of the 


| biography of Charles Johnston as can be readily obtained at the 


nt da 


Johnston, as exhibited through Chrysal, was essentially a writer 


| of his own time, whether we regard the plan of his work, his view 


of life, or the style of his diction; and therefore to a certain 
extent he may be called a representative man. The ient of 
sustaining a work of fiction by means of some member of the 
brute family, or even of autobio- 

if we may use the e ion) served as the connecting 
¢ incidents or virtually independent of 
each other, was common in the last century. Perhaps the most 
famous, and at the same time the most disreputable, instance of its 
ent is the younger Crebillon’s romance, Le 


from Delambre by Riccioli and Venturi. We find ourselves thus 0/4, in which the article of furniture named in the title recounts 


thrown after all 
e last crisis in the life of 
e0. 

With the exception, in fact, of the letters of Niccolini, the 
Tuscan ambassador at Rome, and Galileo's persistent friend, as 
well as of the text of the sentence itself, we are left pretty much 
to the intrinsic probabilities of the case. It is made, indeed, 
abundantly clear by M. Biot’s learned and conscientious researches 
that, up to the 21st of June, Galileo had at no period of his trial 
been actually put to the torture. Yet there remain the strict 
words in the sentence of his judges of June 22, that it had been 
found necessary to subject him to a “rigorous examination of his 
person,” the technical words employed in the adjudication of 
torture; “after which,” it goes on to say, “ he had replied catholi- 
cally.” Moreover, by a letter from Niccolini, June 26, 1633, it 
Hay Off that, instead of having retired, after eae pe the 
on Tuesday, June 21, to the house of ambas- 


upon scanty and — fragments when We 4 series of erotic adventures of which it has been the involuntary 


witness. The author, however, seems to have felt that there was 
something in his machinery revolting to common sense, even in an 
age when fairy tales were the order of the day; and he there- 
fore set out with informing his readers that his Sofa was no 
_ common sofa, but the human body transformed into the shape 
| of one by some malignant power, and retaining consciousness 
while bereft of motion and speech. More harmless, though less 
ingenious, specimens of an unbridled taste for personification 
may be found scattered through the long series of short 
tales and essays which begins with the Tatler and Spectator 
and ends with the Observer and the World, and to which old- 
fashioned booksellers, or rather perhaps bookbinders, were in the 
habit of giving the exclusive name of “ British Essayists.” To 


* Chrysal; or, the Adventures of a Guinea, By an Adept. London: 
1760-5. 
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Dr. Hawkesworth, who in his Adventwrer has favoured us with 
the autobiographies of a flea, and of another parasitical animal less 
freely mentioned, the endowment of creatures of a lower organi- 
zation with reason and discourse seems to have been particularly 
congenial; and it may be compared with the practice, also com- 
monly adopted by “ British Essayists,” of affecting an Oriental tone, 
and putting their own thoughts into the mouth of some Eastern 
sage. It may likewise be compared with the prevalent use of 
allegory. In all these expedients we may recognise the substitute 
for poetry in an unpoetical age. As Garrick, flinging a tertan 
scarf over a court dress of his own time, sought to make himself a 
Scottish king, so did his contemporaries by small shifts and con- 
trivances try to escape from the realities about them into a foreign 
or ideal world, which on close inspection turned out to be the old 
reality still. A personified Ignorance or Virtue is a fit companion 
for talking black-beetles and moralizing pincussions, while all 
would be at home with those countless sultans, caliphs, viziers, 
dervises, and bonzes who, nominally belonging to the East, were 
pre-eminently of the West, western. With almost touching 
naiveté does Oliver Goldsmith make the Chinese Philosopher, in 
his Citizen of the World, ridicule the absurdity cf contemporaries 
who affect to write in the Oriental style, of which they know 
nothing, while he himself is utterly unconscious that he is an 
English wit in the days of Voltaire, and not John Chinaman at 
all. Whatever attempts are made at curious local colouring or 
at fantastic personification, the real complexion of the eighteenth 
century is not to be painted out. The talkers may be named after 
abstract qualities, or may clap turbans on their heads, or walk on 
four legs, or coin themselves into guineas; but they cannot for a 
moment make us forget that they are frequenters of the old 
taverns and coffee-houses of London, and have views of religion, 
morality, and igs which belong exclusively to an exceptional 
age, and stand distinctly apart from those which preceded the 
restoration of Charles iL. and those which followed the French 
Revolution. 

Charles Johnston, adopting a prevailing fashion, has attained 
the eminence of writing the longest work on what we may call 
the personification principle that has come down to posterity. He 
has chosen, for the speaker of the contents of four moderately-sized 
volumes, an eloquent guinea; and if the. bookseller had been 
ardent for the demand of additional matter to an infinite extent, 
the voice of a guinea would still have been found sufficient. With 
the slightest possible expenditure of ingenuity, a guinea in such a 
work as Chrysal may be made, without inconsistency, to go any- 
where and answer any purpose whatever. It may circulate at 
home, or it may go beyond the seas; it may be won by a duke at 
play, given to a courtesan, and flung to a mendicant; it may pass 
in the way of honest trade, or it may be picked from the pocket 
of the unwary. But the very circumstance that the guinea may be 
thus universally employed reduces its worth toa minimum. When 
Crebillon chose a sofa as the narrator of his romance, he confined 
himself within certain limits by that very choice, for a sofa will not 
circulate like a current coin ; and he voluntarily imposed on himself 
other limits, by making this article of furniture of such importance, 
in all the tales which it connects, that it never wholly vanishes 
from the mind of the reader. But Johnston, though at the outset 
he makes use of his guinea as a symbol of the avarice which 
comes in for the first lash of his scourge, soon passes it about so 
freely that at times we forget its existence altogether; or, if we 
remember it, we find ourselves compelled to go back some dozen 
pages or so, to learn how it came into the possession of the 
master to whom our immediate attention is directed. At last 
we begin to think that he might as well have published his 
book asa series of detached tales and essays, without troubling 
himself to combine them into any other unity than that provided 
by the binder. 

However, that he himself attached more value to his guinea 
than will be accorded to it by the reader is proved by the 
solemnity of his opening. The whole work is supposed to have 
been written by an Adept in alchemical science, who in the course 
of his abstruse investigations is addressed by the spirit of the 
“incorruptible mass” with which his crucible is filled. The 
connection of this ee being with the portion of gold to 
which it is attached began in a Peruvian mine, whence the pre- 
cious metal was first extracted; and to account for its intimate 
acquaintance with mundane affairs it propounds the theory that 
the spirits of “superior orders, who animate the universal 
monarch Gold, have also a power of entering into the hearts of 
the immediate possessors of their bodies, and there reading all the 
secrets of their lives.” The first human being with which it 
comes into contact is a rascally merchant from England, who for 
complicated misdeeds has been condemned to work in the mines, 
and whose dull confession of crime is the earliest instalment of 
what, as distinct from the introduction, we may call the book 
eg Soon after its liberation from the bowels of the earth 

y this dismal scoundrel, it is purloined by a native Peruvian, who 
presents it to a Jesuit, and thus gives the author an opportunity 
of showing his hatred of an order which, when Chrysal was 
published, every true Briton was bound heartily to detest. By 
the Jesuit it is fashioned into a crucifix, after which it becomes a 
doubloon, and is used with other coins of the same description to 
induce the captain of an English man-of-war to commit a breach 
of duty by allowing a Spanish treasure-ship to pass unassailed. 
Conveyed to London, it finds its way into the Mint, where it 
assumes the shape of a guinea, which it retains to the end. 

The character of the book, which begins when the Seven Years’ 


War is the great event of Europe, varies tly as it advances 

The it has quitted Peru, one owner to 
another, first makes us acquainted with the prevailing follies ang 
vices of London life, typified by persons of whom many are eyj- 
dently intended to represent fiving characters well known in 
their day, while others perhaps are those embodied abstractions 
whom we meet so often in the works of the “ British Essayists,” 
The aspect of society thus presented is villanous efough. Near} 

every department of the public service isin a state of the most 
hopeless corruption; bribery and pimping seem to be the only 
roads to preferment; and we may fancy ourselves under the 
réyime of Dryden's Zimri, with whom “ nothing went unrewarded 
but desert.” Bright above others stands a Minister, who is 
clearly the elder Pitt, and a General, who perhaps is Wolfe; but 
it is a lamentable circumstance that when the pers become 
virtuous they become insufferably dull, vying with each other in 
their employment of that inflated style in which high-sounding 
words vainly strive to cover over the total absence of genuine 
feeling. Fancy these words in the mouth of a young general who, 
commanded to America, has informed the lady to whom he ig 
betrothed of the necessity of postponing their union :— 

“ Mistake not, oh my love, the inconsistencies which anguish extorts from 
my bleeding heart. How can I say it? Our happiness is delayed ; delayed 
but to be more exalted. Honour, the service of my country, call.” “ And ‘am 
I to be left ?” (asks the lady.) “ But for a time, a little time, the pain of 
which shall be overpaid by the joy of meeting never to part again. Oh spare 
my heart, restrain those tears ; I dm not —- I am not proof to such a 
trial, The interest, the glory of my country demand my service, and my 
gracious Master has honoured me with a station in which my endeavours 
may be effectual to accomplish his commands; nay, must be eflectual, when 
love urges duty, when you are the most inestimable of rewards,” 

This kind of talk, which of course could be spun out almost 
mechanically by the ream, must doubtless have been devised with 
the conviction that it was delightful to a large class. In the 
works of the best authors of the same period something analogous 
may be found, and it never seems to be affected by the idiosyn- 
crasy of the writer. That the production of such stuff afforded no 
pleasure to the author of Chrysal he amply proves when he comes 
to scenes of profligacy and chicanery, and with grim satisfaction 
exposes the practices of Court mistresses, crafty Jews, venal 
Dutchmen, knavish pursers, simoniacal bishops, hypocritical dis- 
senting preachers, libellous booksellers, and hardened procuresses, 
This is the company in which he finds himself most at home, and 
though he always writes ostensibly in the interests of virtue, and 
soundly moralizes over the delinquencies of which he treats, it is 
evident that a world in which there were no vices to describe would 
be to him exceedingly dull and monotonous. The worst of it is 
that he never becomes humorous, and that if by chance a story 
does cause the ghost of a smile to play round the lips of the 
reader, it is only by the intrinsic fun of the incidents of which it 
is composed, and not through the author’s treatment. The only 
personage he seems heartily to like is the British tar, who had 
already been popularized by Smollett, and who in Chrysalis in- 
variably generous, disinterested, and patriotic, with a mouth full 
of oaths and a heart full of benevolence, quite ready for imperso- 
nation by Mr. T. P. Cooke. To the modern reader, and still more 
to the modern playgoer, it seems a matter of course to pet the 
sailor and all that belongs to him, including his quid of to- 
bacco; but that this was not always the case may be ascertained 
by a reference to Congreve’s Love for Love, where the uncouth 
and even brutal Ben is the representative of the now popular 
seaman. 

Quitting England, the guinea travels in foreign parts, makes 
the acquaintance of Frederick the Great, and drops into Lisbon 
just in time to learn of the noted conspiracy against King Joseph, 
which, coming shortly after the great earthquake, served to 
keep Portugal unusually conspicuous in the eyes of the civilized 
world. Private pons fh is now dropped altogether, and the 
author almost writes a contemporary history of Europe, which, 
after the lapse of a century, is rendered somewhat obscure by the 
author’s pertinacious resolution never to distinguish his personages 
by a name, real or fictitious, and also by a capriciousness in the 
treatment of his subject for which it is difficult to account. 
Lisbon is rox called Lisbon, and of course the king of the 
country of which Lisbon is the capital can, at the period re- 
ferred to, be no other than King Joseph. But Frederick the 
Great is always called the King of Bulgaria, though the author 
loads him with panegyric which Mr. Carlyle himself would con- 
sider fulsome. Again, though the attempt to assassinate King 
Joseph derives its chief importance from its connection with the 
persecution of the Jesuits by the celebrated Marquis of Pombal, 
the author, who surveys the affair and believes in the innocence 
of the accused nobles, while he is still merciless towards the Order 
of Jesus, never seems to notice Pombal at all. 

Reference to chronological tables rather increases than diminishes 
the puzzling character of the book. The misconduct of an English 
oflicer in Germany, who appears to be no other than Lord George 
Sackville, considerably precedes a naval execution, which must 
be that of Admiral Byng; and the latter event is almost imme- 
diately followed by a riot at the theatre, clearly Drury Lane, on 
account of the abolition of half-price. Now the Sackville affair 
occurred in 1759, Byng was executed in 1757, and the half-price 
riot, headed by Garrick’s enemy, Fitzpatrick, took place in 
the beginning of 1763. However, if any eccentric person is 
disposed to wade through this extremeiy unimaginative work 
of fiction, let him b means provide himself with the early 
edition, instead of a later reprint, The first half of Chrysal was 
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ished in 1760, the second, as a continuation, about five years 
evade Kya be lainly seen in the early edition, where 
there is a regular break and u formal recommencement. But in 
the later editions an artistic genius has interposed, who, feeling an 
instinctive horror of a hiatus, carefully bridges over the gap, and 
thus leads the reader to — that the author of Chrysal was 
only an adept but a prophet. J 
soning’ something America and of the Spanish war 
that grew out of the “Family Compact,” the guinea comes back 
to England. Here, after a few more indulgences in small scandal, 
it plunges into the orgies of a place which is obviously meant for 
Medmenham Abbey ; and describes at great length the characters 
of the infamous Franciscans, at first but lightly touching John 
Wilkes—for whom Johnston seems to entertain a cautious 
kindness, though he does not love him as much as Churchill. 
However, he makes up for the omission; for at the close of the 
book the arrest of Wilkes on account of “No. 45” and the 
outrageous proceedings connected with the “Essay on Woman,” 
are described with a precision which is the more remarkable as, 
consistently with the plan of the whole work, neither Wilkes nor 
the Earl of Sandwich, nor the periodical publication, nor the 
Essay are ever mentioned by name. The history is accompanied 
by theoretical comments, which at the time they were written 
must almost have answered the purpose of newspaper leaders; 
and it is worthy of observation that Johnston is moderately in 
favour of those “General Warrants” the discussion about which 
is so conspicuous in the tale of the mock-patriot. Most of his | 
remarks give evidence of a sound and deliberate thinker; and his | 
observations as to the expediency of absorbing the petty States of 
Germany into one kingdom, show how much the views that have 
arisen from the events of the present year prevailed in England in | 
the time of Frederic the Great. | 
As a light book for the employment of a leisure hour we cer- | 


brother 8, surely he has been altogether dead and buried 
these many hun years. We never could quite under- 
stand why Mr. Kemble thought it necessary to write ASelred 
and AilféryS in the middle of a of modern English 
printing. The strongest stickler for writing letter for letter, 
if he had to deal with a modern Greek Grédwpog would be 
satisfied with writing “'Theddhéros,” and would not think it 
needful to write “Gedcéros.” But it is more amazing still when 
Mr. Cockayne wants us—as by his example we suppose he does 
want us—to use our p and 6 in writing every-day modern 
English. We are sorry to say that the effect is to make Mr. 
Cockayne’s preface and translation look almost as s as the 
ancient text which they are to illustrate, and the unlearned—and 
the learned too—can hardly help laughing at its appearance. 
And, while all this is going on, a stronger philologer than 
either Mr. Cockayne or Mr. Waring is whispering to us somethi 
which we can hardly bring ourselves to believe, and high 
we are half afraid to write. Synis is no other than a hint that the 
distinction is wholly futile; that the sound of th in this, the sound 
of the modern Greek 4, confessedly an intruder in father and 
mother, is no less an intruder everywhere; and that Grimm's Law 
acknowledges no Low-Dutch representative of High-Dutch d 
except the sharp sound of the Greek ¢, the th in thing. This is 
really almost too frightful to think of; it is hard to be called on 
to _ up one of the cherished peculiarities of our native tongue ; 
still the suggestion comes to us on such authority that we can do 
no less than throw it out into the midst, to be thought about and, 
if need be, fought about. 

The truth is that there is evident] , 
Cockayne’s mind which is undoubtedly growing, and which, 
if he does not take care, will soon make him quite unfit 
for any serious work. There was a deal that was very 
grotesque about his “ Saxon Leechdoms,” and the way in which he 


a certain twist in Mr. 


tainly cannot recommend Chrysal; but if it be read in a some- | deals with the little tract which he has now undertaken to edit is 
what studious spirit, and with constant reference to the history of | more grotesque still. Mr. Cockayne does not lack either research 
the period at which it was written, it will be found a not unuseful | or cleverness, but there is an eccentricity about him which hinders 
aid in recalling events and images that in a work-a-day world him from seeing the right time, the right place, and the right way, 


easily fade from the mind of the generation to which they do for saying anything. ‘he tract before us is a disco 


not belong. Even the difficulty of ascertaining the precise object 
at which the author points causes a strain of the attention rather 
wholesome than otherwise. 


HALI MEIDENHAD.* 

i ig path of the philological reviewer is literally beset with 

Thorns. The old ancestral letter which we have so reck- 
lessly cast aside is constantly running into his hands and feet and 
every part of him. We confessed not long ago that we did 
not quite see why our forefathers, having two sounds and two 
letters, did not distinguish them, but wrote indiscriminately smid 
and smip, Set and pet. We were half inclined to accept the 
distinction drawn by Dr. Bosworth and Mr. Waring, and to rule 
that the old scribes, if they did not consistently write Sis ping, 
ought consistently so to have written it. While we are still 
wondering at our own boldness, in steps Mr. Oswald Cockayne, as 


eager to make a distinction as Mr. Waring, but making it in | 


exactly the opposite way. Mr. Cockayne does not argue the 
matter, but takes it for granted. We are never to confuse 3 and 
p; but then we are not to write dis ping with Mr. Waring, but 
° Sing. And Mr. Cockayne is incomparably bolder than Mr. 

aring. Mr. Waring does not attempt to do more than correct 


the text of ancient writers according to his own scheme. But Mr. | 


Cockayne, without a word of explanation or apology, boldly prints 
his own translation and preface—we beg pardon, his “ Foreword ” 
—according to his theory—we mean deory—and starts with the 
following sentence :— 


pis treatise on be high state of virginity contains so many coarse and , 


repulsive passages, bat it was laid out for printing wibout a modernized 
version; but pe printer complained pat be explanatory footnotes were a 
trouble to be compositors and an encumbrance on pe page, and pe translation 
became a last resource. pe most objectionable portions have been 
Latinized. 


And so we go on, lengd, wid, St. Kadarine, Sough, faip. Yet Mr. | 


Cockayne slips so far as to write both axdor and aupor, and, in a 
moment of still more unworthy weakness, he speaks of “ Smith’s 
catalogue,” instead of “Smides.” That “The” and “Thirteenth,” 
not pe and Dirteend, appear on the Title-page, is doubtless owing 
to the inexorable despotism of the printer. It is a pity that Mr. 
Cockayne’s own name affords no scope for the display of his 
own principles, The canons of the Church will hardly allow 
Oswald to be rebaptized into Deodric (we cannot suggest any- 
thing so homely as Domas), but an advertisement in the 

might easily change Cockayne into Dynne or Dorp, or into Dorn 
itself, the most fitting name of all. Mr. Cockayne is evidently a 
sanguine man, but we fear that he will not triumph over an abuse 
of so many centuries’ standing. 
but we cannot undertake to plant them afresh. 


We freel t 
to him that, as lon yommmne 


as anybody writes ye for the, the letter p cannot 


be said to he who ly obsolete. But surely a letter which has no | 


better support than this is altogether on its last legs, and it 
is hardly worth while trying to prop it up. And as for its 


* Hali Meidenhad. From MS. Cott. Titus D. xviii. fol. 112 c. An | 


Alliterative Homily of the ‘Thirteenth Century. Edited by Oswald 
Cocka yne, M.A., once of St. John’s Coll Cambridge. London : 
published for the Early English Text Society, by Tribner & Co., 60 Pater- 
noster Row. 1866, 


Times 


We mourn over our lost Thorns, | 


urse in praise 
| of virginity, setting forth the mediwval notions on that subject in 
| their most exaggerated form. The value of the tract, like all 
| other compositions of the kind, is twofold—as illustrating the 
| language of the time, and as illustrating the belief and feel- 
‘ings of the time. But it would hardly, we should have 
| thought, have come into the head of any mortal man, that 
‘an editor, who edits a medieval work for philological pur- 
poses, was bound to stop and protest against ever thing that he 
thinks false in its theology. We wonder whether, if Mr. Cockayne 
edited a heathen classic, he would think it his duty to protest 
against every which implied the author’s belief in Jupiter. 
Imagine an edition of Horace in which the words 
Ceelo tonantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare 

| had “ wicked idolater ” written ons them in the margin. But 

this is just the way in which Mr. Cockayne edits the tract on 
Hali Meidenhad. “In his praise,” Mr. Cockayne tells us, “ of 
pe virgin state, pe aupor has given such way to his zeal, as to 
fall into frequent attacks on wedlock; and against pem pe editor 
has sometimes entered a lively protest.” Very lively indeed. Mr. 
Cockayne has given such he | to his zeal that no one tongue 
is enough to express it, and the lively protest comes forth in a 
confused jumble of English and Latin. In the middle of the 
- marginal analysis we stumble upon this sort of thing :—“ Ita epis- 

copus noster, quasi Montanista hereticus, nuptias sanctissimas 
_vituperat. Scripture interpolated. Mentiris, episcope.” “ He 
sums up much to the ro of wedlock. Ad _ scalas 
Geminias!” “Office of the midwife. Inficete episcope!” Ail 
this, grotesque as it sounds, is seemingly done by Mr. Cockayne 
from a grave sense of duty. His conscience would have 
troubled him if he had not made every reader fully under- 
stand that he did not share his author’s extravagant admira- 
tion of maidenhood, still less his depreciation of married life. 
“It is plain pat to speak evil of pe marriage estate is no 
tenet of any large y of Christians, or of Pe early church, 
and in editing pis work it was fitting to declare a dissent 
from such teaching.” Yet one would have thought that no 
' such declaration of dissent was needed. The austere doctrines 
' of the author of Hali Meidenhad do not mect with many votaries 
in our time. As Mr. Cockayne himself says, ‘“ None perhaps, in 
our days, can be so ignorant as to declare in fayour of pose no- 
tions.” They are not commonly preached from our pulpits or in- 
culcated in our religious tracts. The young curates and young 
ladies who hit it off so well together in the ball-room and the 
croquet-ground are in no danger of being led astray by them. 
| We really think that Mr. Cockayne might, as a severe philolo- 
ist, have edited any number of such tracts without any one being 
inclined to charge him personally with being a maintainer of the 
“doctrine of divels.” 
The book itself is a curiosity, especially when we consider that 
it was addressed to female hearers. The prophets of Holy Maiden- 
" hood were at least not mealy-mouthed, but set forth their doctrine 
in the strongest and plainest language. Not only the spiritual 
' advantages of virginity, but the temporal, domestic, and physical 
| disadvantages of Gedink are dwelt on with great minuteness. 
| Mr. Cockayne is so shocked at some passages that he veils them 
| in the decent obscurity of a learned langnage. We should kave 
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thought that the philologists of the Early English Text Society 
hardly needed such very slender safeguards. After all, they are 
not very terrible, though certainly they are not exactly in the 

le of a modern Bishop’s address to candidates for confirmation. 

hat strikes us as odd is that the writer so constantly leaves his 
lofty theory of a maiden being an angel to argue against marriage 
from the lower ground of the pains of childbirth and even of the 
troubles of housekeeping. 

Mr. Cockayne does not illustrate the tract, as a specimen of 
language, a philological study, mene so fully as we should have 
expected. It strikes us as unusually harsh and difficult, Take 
an example, a passage in which the author becomes one degree 
more charitable than usual, and allows that some wives and 
widows may, after all, be better than some maidens :— 

Sone so pu telles te betere pen anoSer. beo hit hwerfore se hit eauer beo% 
hauest of eni ouerhohe t punched hofles t hoker of ewt pat mon sei pe oSer 
deS jette; pu marres ti meidenhad t brekes ti wedlac toward godd t of his 
fatemes Ne telle pu nawt eSelich al beo pu meiden to widewen ne to iwed- 
dede. for alswa as a charbucle is betere pen a iacinct ipe euene of hare cunde. 
% tah is betere a briht iacinet pen acharbucle won. Alswa passed meiden 
onoxt te mibte of meidenbad: widewen iweddedet tah is betere a milde 
wif oSer a meoke widewe ben a prad meidez. for peos for hore sunnen pat ha 
iflesches fulSe folhen leoten ham lahe t eSeliche.t beoy sare offeared of 
godes luSere eie. And as te eadi sunegild marie magdalene, bittre 
wopes bireowseS hare gultes. t inwardlukest luuieS godd al swa as heo dide 


for hare forjeouenesse. And te odre pat halden ham vnforgult t cleane ; | 


beon ase sikere unlustiet wlecche liued igodes luue widuten euch heate of be 
hali gast bat bearned se lihte wiSute wastinde brune in alle hise icorene. 
And te ore in a heate of a hondhwile beon imealt maret ijotten in godd ben 
be odre in a wlecchunge al hare lifsiSe. 


Mr. Cockayne, from arguments which do not seem to us to carry 
much weight, rules that the author of the tract was a Bishop, and 
is inclined to fix it to the great Richard Poore, the founder of the 
church and city of New Sarum. “TI assume,” he says, “from pe 
tone of pe tract, its eager advocacy of nunneries and profession, its 
mixture of advice and authority, pat pe writer was of no less pan pe 
episcopal order.” We really do not see why a Bishop, asa Bishop, 
should necessarily be an eager advocate of nunneries and profession. 
Some Bishops were not specially strict even as to the celibacy of their 
own order, and the celibacy of Bishops and Priests, whatever we 
say for or against it, by no means necessariiy implies the extra- 
vagant theories of the present tract. To us it reads not at ali 
like the composition of a Bishop, Bishops being commonly in those 
days practical men and well skilled in temporal affairs. It is 
much more likely to have been written by some fanatical confessor 
to a nunnery, whose thoughts were always running on the beauty 
of virginity and on little else. Why it must have been written 
by a Bishop, and why especially by Bishop Richard Poore, is alto- 
gether beyond us. Mr, Cockayne guesses that this tract is by the 
author of the Ancren Jiwle, and he guesses that the Ancren 
Riwle was written by a Bishop of Salisbury. One Bishop of 
Salisbury of somewhat later date, Simon of Ghent, seems to have 
translated the Ancren Riwle into Latin; but we really do not 
see how this proves that Richard Poore wrote either the Ancren 
Riwle or the Hali Meidenhad in English. 


AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE.* 


from the nobler and plainer of the two by the more dazglin g 
attractions of the lonalier and the baser? Mrs. Gaskell’s Wives 
and Daughters, to mention no other instance, was founded on this 
old theme—old as love, old as life and human frailty; but who 
did not delight in that book as in a picture that can never tire 
a melody that can never pall? So with Aunt Margaret's Trouble, 
The story is nothing, and the plot is no more a plot, as regards 
the intricate weaving and clever dovetailing generally considered 
essential, than a child’s house of toy bricks is architecture; and 
et the book is one that cannot be read without emotion, or 
laid down without the hope and belief that the writer who 
could do this as her first attempt (for internal evidence irre. 
sistibly suggests female authorship) will learn to do far 
things by and by as she se confidence by experience. Yet 
in this very simplicity of theme for a beginner there is a special 
augury of future success. Save in one or two exceptional in- 
stances, which will occur to us all as we reflect, of heaven- 
born geniuses bursting on an astonished world in a full-blown 
blaze of glory of which there was never a modest dawn, the 
first works of good novelists have generally been quiet and unim. 
portant stories, dealing with simple subjects, and relying for suc- 
cess not so much on novelty of theme as on freshness of treatment, 
There is scarcely one of our modern novel-writers who has not served 
an —— ip to simplicity and comparative insignificance, 
Even Lord Lytton wrote Godolphin before he put forth Pelham; 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair was by no means his first attempt, nor 
| was Pickwick the first attempt of Mr. Dickens; Mrs. Gaskell worked 
long and hard before she placed her name where she left it at her 
death; Adam Bede was preceded by Scenes from Clerical Life, 
which, though good and masterly as all George Lliot’s work is, were 
not generally known until after the success of the Christian car- 
penter; while, to speak of later and lower achievements, who re- 
members Mrs. Wood's first magazine stories? Mr. Trollope’s 
earlier novels attracted a very limited attention; and even Miss 
Braddon worked at the oar before she hoisted sail with 
Audley’s Secret, and plunged headforemost into the great sea of 
popularity. And so perhaps the writer of Aunt Margaret's Trouble, 
| simple and unimportant as the present essay is when judged b 
| the ordinary three-volume standard, may be destined to wor' 
| herself up to a high place in modern light literature. 
| In the first work of a new and young writer we have to con- 
| sider, not only the ability it displays or more remotely indicates, 
| but also the cast of mind shown in the work ; all creative work of 
every kind being more or less directly a portrait of the mind 
creating. We can only work with such material as we have, and 
| we can only See in life what we bring with us the means of seeing. 
, Thus, if a new book is all about illicit love and the slangy talk of 
| fast men, or if it idealizes the modern curate and finds its highest 
esthetics in church-services or Dorcas meetings, or if it expatiates 
| on a muscular Christian with a square jaw and decided] 
heathenish propensities, if the heroine is plain and the hero is 
“thorough,” we know at once what manner of author we have to 
deal with, and with what food we are to be ever after fed, the 
future rarely lifting itself quite out of the groove originally run. 
But if the book be sweet and modest, as is this, we know then 
that, whatever may be the strength or weakness of the future, we 
shall never be revolted by licentiousness, or shocked by coarseness, 
or irritated by the picture of moral disease carefully worked up, 


2 all know what a delight it is, after travelling over long 

tracts of desolate waste land, to come suddenly upon a | 
tranquil little homestead set in the midst of pleasant fields and 
shady woods, with the careful flower-garden at the side, and the 
clear trout stream sparkling in front. The barrenness we have 
just passed through makes the a simplicity of this un- 
expected corner of Arcadia doubly beautiful; and the very force 
of contrast enhances the value of the charms which, had we even 
come upon them when fresh from the splendour of the mountains, 
or when filled with the sublimity of the sea, would still have 
held their own—would still have been, as now, the charms of | 
sweetness and simplicity, and the tenderness of love, and the | 
loveliness of home, So, after wading through the ordinary novels 
of the season, after learning to what depths of dulness and folly | 
the human intellect can descend, and wondering at the hideous | 
pictures of vice or inanity which men and women can paint as 
representations .f human life, it is positive mental refreshment 
to come across such a book as Aunt Margaret's Trouble, which for 
pathos and idyllic tenderness may compete with even the best 
novel of the day. It has nothing of the grandeur of high art about 
it; it has nothing of heroic tragedy nor of stately romance, still 
less of sensationalism ; it is absolutely free from all deadly crimes, 
from all monstrous vices, from all maddening mysteries; being 
just a quiet story of selfishness on the one hand, and of love betrayed , 
on the other, with the retribution sure to follow upon wrong 
as the moral justice done at the end. Yet it is a charming 
book, and worth half a hundred fictions of the more ambitious 
and elaborate kind. 

Nothing can be more familiar, we might almost say common- 
place, than the story ; but the manner of telling it is not common- 
place by any means, and the result is the same as if the theme 
were as fresh as the style. Yet we all know how the book is to 
end as soon as the first glimpse of the plot is seen ; for who is not 
acquainted with the two women—sisters generally—who love the 
same handsome, irresolute, molluscous man, and how he is seduced 


~ * Aunt Margaret's Trouble. By a New Writer, London: Chapman & 


as if the writer loved and revelled in the baseness he created; we 
shall have no Miss Gwilts, no apotheosis of lies and deceit 
and intrigue as in No Name; we shall at least have pure work 
and decent, and sorrow gently touched, and sinfulness dealt 
with as sinfulness should be dealt with in life—tenderly and 
we abhorrently? We do not know what amount of vigour may 

latent or wanting in this New Writer. Strength is rot a thing 
to be taught, if wanting by original constitution, and is scarcely 
to be discovered in so slight a work as the present; but of the 
faults or shortcomings likely to be discovered as time goes on, 
we should say that perhaps the greatest will be want of vigour. 
Yet really the press so overflows at this present time with 
female writers who have plunged into the coarseness of a bad 
style of masculine life, in the vain belief that they have thereby 
caught its power, that we can forgive a little weakness for the 
sake of the tenderness and modesty which are becoming so 
sadly rare. The most vigorous character in the book is that of 
Stock, the gardener, a queer wooden-looking old man of spiritual 
experiences and tyrannical temper—“ King Stork,” the children 
called him—who found most things “unseemly,” that being 
Scripture word eminently satisfactory and expressive. When 
superannuated, and superseded by Bill Green, he comforts his 
vexed soul by repeating on all occasions that there is a Providence 
beyond Bill Green. ‘There’s “a Providence, too, above all peas, 
and equally above all banes,” he says; “ and its fort’nate as there 


| be, or it’s little peas nor yet banes as the master ‘ud have see’d on 


table this year. Bill Green, he done his best to ruin of them ; but 
there’s a Providence beyond Bill Green.” Sorely tried was he 
when rheumatism took the spade out of his hand and placed it in 
that of the obnoxious Bill Green. Margaret, the heroine—and a 
dear, good, gentle heroine she is too s out to him one 
morning, aud asks him what kind of spring it will be. It was one 
of his rheumatic mornings, when all ae could do was to inspect 
the labours of his subordinate, who was digging up a great potato- 

“Spring, Miss Margrit!” led the old man. “The spring'll be all 
right, to be sure. The Lord’ll look after that, But as to how things is 
looking here—why, howiver is things like to look when the master ‘livers 
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the marcy Green ? In course knows my dooty 
on that point); “my dooty’s wrote out | 
It may be ‘on a mamas has sarved the master forty year, fur 
to see the soil turned up in that there fashion, like stirring furmety wi’ a | 
ladle ; but if’ the master ordains as Bill Green is to spoon the herth instead | 
of spading it, why, spooned the herth must be.” |“ Don’t be hard on Green, | 
Stock,” said I, “ he'll improve, no doubt, with all the pains you will take to 
teach him.” “Pains! ah, great pains an’ little gains. Jist look at him 
Miss Margrit, a-standin’ gapin’ like a stuck pig, instead of arnin his | 
’3 wage. Didn’t ye niver see a young lady afore, ye great gaby ? 
« [’ve see'd lots on ’em,” returned Bill Green, a blue-eyed stolid young fellow, 
upon whom Stock’s sarcasm or scolding appeared equally powerless to pro- 
duce any impression. “0, ye have, have ye? Then what are ye standin’ 
starin’ at? Why don’t ye try to do summut for your daily ‘bread, thof 
it be but spoonin’?” “I’ve igged this here bed, an’ I dunno what’s to 
do next,” said Green, Stock turned to me triumphantly. “Ye see, ye 
see, Miss Margrit ! That’s the way! He ain't got no more notion of his 
dooties nor a babby. It’s a marciful Providence as I’m able to git about 
to look after him,” Come here along wi’ me, Bill Green. I'll pint out 
what mischief you and your spoon is to do next. Bring your spoon along 
with you. Not as the Lord wills that the article should ever be missing where | 
‘ou are.” | 
There io sea) humour bere, and true nature too; and all the rest of 
“old King Stork” is as as this. There are many pretty | 
es in the book. That early scene where Aunt Margaret, 
then a little girl, makes an enchanted bower for herself in the 
forbidden porch, with her wooden doll “with crimson-varnished 
cheeks Fy her hair conspicuously attached to her skull by a 
bright tin-tack in the middle of her parting,” and her wooll 
lamb on wheels “ whereof the uninitiated could never distingui 
the head from the tail,” waiting for Prince Goldenheart and | 
his branch of linden, but incurring the wrath of old Stock as | 
the iconoclastic Fate instead, is very sweet and simple ; besides | 
giving the keynote of the story in a quite natural and unstrained | 
manner. The like of it will strike on the memory of many | 
whose childhood was passed side by side with one better loved | 
and more indulged; and the strange feeling of confusion and in- | 
justice in not being allowed to do what that other was suffered to 
revel in unchecked—the privileges granted to Anna and denied to | 
Margaret—will recur to many souls, once as deeply grieved as was 
r Margaret’s, with as much vividness and as much meaning. © 
e scene, too, where Uncle Gough comes to tell Margaret of her | 
loss, and how her lover has eloped with her sister, is admirably | 
rendered. It is simple and impressive, without being meagre on — 
the one hand or stilted on the other; painted in with a few sharp 
and incisive touches that do not hinder it from being perfectly 
tender and delicate, but that simply make it clear and distinct. | 
Few authors would have given that scene better than our New 
Writer ; many would have laboured at it more, and by so doing | 
would have destroyed its beauty. s 
Taken, then, for what it is worth, as a pure and simple idyl, | 
this tale of poor Aunt Margaret’s trouble is a decided success. It 
is not a brilliant success, because the aim is humble, and the 
special pathway lowly ; but the author has done well what she has 
attempted to do, and has achieved a success in her own self- 
appointed sphere, which is about the best that can be said of any — 
work, whatever the aim or degree. But though we recognise the | 
merits of this book heartily, we trust that the author will not 
think she has done anything yet to entitle her toa place among 
our notable novelists. The book is valuable chiefly as an indica- 
tion of possibilities, not as an actuality, being in itself too unim- 
portant to take high rank, though it is perfectly well done, as 
we have said. But there is much to be done yet before the real 
goalis won. We are told that the Kingdom of Heaven must be 
taken by violence, and so in like manner must the Temple of Fame. 
It is only by long hours of patient labour, of careful study, of rigid 
discipline, of steady work, that we can ever hope to climb the 
heights where that temple stands as a beacon, sometimes to guide, 
and often to mislead; and the New Writer must not look for a 
royal road different from that which all the rest of the world pursues, 
but must be content to toil, to suffer, to strive, if ever she would 
do really great things, or earn for herself a solid and enduring 
reputation. 


THE RESTORATION OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL.* 


T last the professional adviser of the Dean and Chapter of 
Lincoln has given to the world his defence of the cruel 
scraping of the exterior of that matchless church which has for 
the last few months made the very name of Lincoln a byword 
among architects and archeologists. We regret to say that a less 
reputable book than this has seldom fallen under our notice. 
In the first place, the writer is guiltless of any knowledge 
of the English language. Dozens of sentences could be quoted 
which are without any intelligible meaning whatever. There is 
not the slightest coherence or order in the greater part of his 
remarks ; the repetitions are endless; and a volume of nearly three 
hundred pages has grown out of the incompetency of a writer who 
has really nothing more to say than could be expressed in a 
few paragraphs, These, however, are only literary faults. A 
graver charge against Mr. Buckler is that his book is one mass 
of groundless insinuations against the most eminent of con- 
temporary architects, Mr. Gilbert Scott. No man is better 
able than Mr, Scott to fight his own battles, but we should 
advise him to treat with silent scorn this most unworthy 
attack upon him. It appears that, on two occasions, to two suc- 


* A Description and Defence of the Restorations of Lincoln Cathedral. 
By J.C. Buckler, Architect’ Oxford : Rivington $866. 


| spondent. The two 
Buckler tries to establish are these—that Mr. Scott only 


ty” (Stock | cessive Deans of Lincoln, Mr. Scott made a private 


remonstrance 
against the scarifying process to which the exterior of the 
Cathedral has been subjected, under pretence of gradual “ resto- 
ration.” We are of opinion that the remonstrances had better 
have been made publicly; and the event has probably brought 
Mr. Seott to the same conclusion. For the authorities seem to 


_have handed over his letters to Mr. Buckler, who has brooded 


over them and dissected them and twisted them about, and at 
last has written this volume about them. To the very end we do 


not know exactly what Mr. Scott said, nor what answers, if any, 


the Deans of Lincoln made to him. But the few sentences 
Mr. Scott’s letters which Mr. Buckler has 
to us in the highest degree modest, sensi 
Mr. Buckler has contented himself with 


uoted entire seem 
e, and judicious. 
ing u certain 


' phrases or expressions from Mr. Scott’s memorials, which are 


reproduced within inverted commas on nearly every page 
of the book before us, much in the same way as an angry 
and illiterate woman would treat the letter of a corre- 
ints, such as they are, which Mr. 


wrote these letters to the Deans of Lincoln with a view to 
tting himself appointed architect to the cathedral; and that he 
imself, in other places, has been far more destructive in the 
matter of restoration than those whom he criticizes at Lincoln. 
Now we do not hesitate to say, of the former allegation, that it is 


_ most improper and unfounded. Mr. Scott has so many 
_ and churches under his hands—too many, as some even of his friends 


think, for his own artistic reputation—that it is quite absurd to 
imagine he would do a shabby thing in order to secure more. It 
is quite clear that in this matter he acted in perfect — 
with the single hope of staying a treatment of the cath 
which, better than any other man, he knew to be ruinous to 
its artistic and archeological interest. Mr. Buckler’s other 
answer—that Mr. Scott, in his time, has destructively restored 
innumerable old churches—is only what is called a tu It 
may be true, it possibly is true, that Mr. Scott, who has probably 
restored more churches than any other living man, has been un- 
necessarily destructive in some of them, and ially in his 
earlier works. But how does this justify any destructive pro- 
cesses now going on at Lincoln? d why may not Mr. Scott, 
who at any rate is now a thorough conservative in his church 
work, protest privately, and in a most eee spirit, against 
dangers which threaten to destroy irremediably one of the most 
important and interesting architectural monuments that our 
country can boast of ? 

The strangest things however, about the whole dispute is that, 
as one peruses Mr, Buckler’s rambling s, it seems that he 
himself, so far as words can go, is on the side of the architec- 


_ tural conservatives who have been declaiming so loudly for the last 


ag or two against the decortication of the exterior of Lincoln. 
truth, the question becomes one, not of principle, but of fact. 
Has the surface of the beautiful Ro ue carving of the west 
front of Lincoln Cathedral been scraped off or not? If it has 
been scraped off, Mr. Buckler, in spite of this wordy volume, is, 
after all, of one mind with his opponents. Now those who 


have followed the recent controversy which has mainly been 


carried on in the of our contemporary the Ecclesiologist, 
will not have much difficulty in determining the fact in dispute. 
The balance of evidence certainly inclines in favour of those who 
contend that, in the recent works at Lincoln, the surface of the 
stone carvings has been actually removed by the use of a sharp 
tool. This was Mr. Scott’s original allegation. It was this 
which provoked an indignant protest from the chairman of the 
meeting of the Ecclesiological Society in 1865, and from several 
speakers on that occasion, when the fact was so stated by Sir 
Charles Anderson, than whom few men can s with greater 
authority on any matter that concerns Lincoln Cathedral. 
We purposely pass over some di eable and unaccountable 
a in the subsequent controversy. The practical issue was 
that a skilled unprofessional observer, the Rey. J. C. Jackson, 
paid a visit to Lincoln for the express purpose of examining the 
processes employed, and the mischief done. His report, to the 
effect that the injuries suffered by the ancient carvings were in- 
calculable and irretrievable, has since been more than confirmed 
by the independent examination of Mr. G. E. Street, A-R.A. 
After these testimonies, no reasonable doubt can remain that the 
works which have been lately carried on at Lincoln were—even if 
not intentionally, yet practically—of the most lamentably destruc- 
tive kind. It is true that one voice has been raised on the other 
side—that of Mr. Gordon Hills, an architect not undistinguished as 
an archological inquirer. But his evidence was dubious and un- 
satisfactory. Every one who was interested in the matter waited 
anxiously for some formal defence from the professional authority, 
if any, under which the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln had per- 
mitted such mischief to be done to the great historical and eccle- 
siastical monument which had been entrusted to their care. 

At last Mr. Buckler’s volume has made its appearance. This 

ntleman takes upon himself the full responsibility of all that has 
Ome done. Though in one place he calls himself the honorary 
adviser of the Dean and Chapter, it is plain that the clerk of the 
works, and the standing staff of masons employed of late years 
about the fabric of the cathedral, have been under his general 
supervision. What, then, is the general result of an examination 
of Mr. Buckler’s unmethodical and intemperate reply? We 
believe it may be summed up in these words, ZZabemus confitentem 
reum. Mr. Buckler has not meant to be destructive, and does not 
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know that he has been destructive ; but, for all that, the mischief 
has been done. The most charitable supposition is that he thought 
he was but cleaning the sculpture, while in fact he was flaying it. 
He supposed that the masons were removing the dirt, while in 
reality they were scraping away the original surface of the sculp- 
ture. He says, over and over again, that the workmen have taken 
away nothing but the “scum”; but he does not seem to know 
that, in the judgment of his opponents, this “scum” is the most 
precious, nay the only precious, thing of all. For what is the 
~«seum”? It is, in Mr. Buckler’s opinion, nothing but an external 
coating of dirt and smoke, below which lies the true surface. But 
Mr. Street and Mr. Jackson affirm that the so-called “scum” is 
the very true original surface itself, blackened and lichened over 
by nature’s kindly hand, but so indurated by expusure to the 
weather as to be practically indestructible except by violence. 
They further assert, that if this surface be removed, a process of 


decay immediately sets in, which is sadly destructive to the body 
of the stone until, we suppose, a further “scum” has been 
formed. The truth is, that it is impossible to “restore” external | 
sculpture. It may be replaced, if necessary, but any tampering 
with the surface is destructive. We may say the same of internal | 
sculpture, so far as the use of any iron tool is concerned. But | 
paint or whitewash may sometimes be profitably removed from | 
internal carving. Even then, however, it should be done with | 
wooden skewers, as may be seen in the exquisite carvings recently | 
so cleaned in the doorway of the Westminster Chapter-house, 
under Mr. Scott’s careful hands, But external sculpture, though | 
it might be cleaned by washing, had better be left alone. 

We have no doubt whatever that in the matter of fact about | 
the sculptures of Lincoln Mr. Buckler is in the wrong, and his 
opponents are fully justified in all ‘they have said. Let any one 
examine for himself a piece of ancient sculpture in the Lincoln | 
oolite, and he will see that on the hardened, discoloured, weather- 
beaten surface remain all that time has left of the tool-marks of 
the original carvers, all the grace and force and life of the ancient 
artists. Washing with water produces little or no effect on this 
“scum”; but an iron tool, used with more or less violence, will 
of course scrape and flay the surface, more or less completely. 
The tool cannot separate any “scum” from the surface, for the , 
surface is the scum. But it can destroy everything that gives 
value or interest to the carving. For what is a carving without 
the original surface upon which the cunning artist spent all his 
labour and skill? Who would care a straw for the Elgin marbles 
if their damaged, broken, weather-beaten contours had been 
tooled over by a nineteenth-century artisan to bring them to a 
uniform tint? It is surely gross ignorance of the spirit of art | 
which persuades Mr. Buckler that the Lincoln sculpture, when 
refaced by the Cathedral masons, is anything but a tame and 
valueless copy of a supposed original. Our complaint against 
him and his employers is not that they have wilfully destroyed , 
some of the most precious ancient sculpture in the world, but that 
they do not know—and will not believe it when they are told by | 
competent witnesses—that their well-meant restorations have in 
fact ruined beyond remedy the invaluable treasures of ancient art 
which were entrusted to their care for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. We heartily wish that the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, 
who must be of necessity dissatisfied with such a defender as Mr. 
Luckler, would take fresh counsel before they permit any further 
restorations in their cathedral. Above all, as the outside has 
been ruined, may the hand of the spoiler be averted from the 
interior ! 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


h NOURRISSON has proved, on numerous occasions, that 

e almost every school of philosophy is familiar to him. St. 
Augustin and Bossuet, Leibnitz and the Cardinal De Bérulle, 
have in turns attracted his notice, and offered him opportunities 
for excellent monographs, written with much impartiality, and far 
more interesting than works of that kind usually are. ‘This time 
it is Spinoza * that engages his attention. On so abstruse a sub- 
ject he might easily have composed a ponderous octavo full of 
difficult words and theories hard to digest; but he has wisel 
preferred writing a short essay which anybody can understand. 
As Spinozism is the favourite doctrine of the present day—as M. 
Renan, M. Taine, M. Littré, M. Vacherot, in fact all the popular 
French metaphysicians of our own times, are avowed followers 
of Spinoza—it 1s indispensable that readers who busy themselves 
with metaphysical speculations should know what to think of the 
author of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. From a full and 
couscientious examination of Spinoza’s writings M. Nourrisson 
has drawn up a serious bill of indictment against him. He accuses 
him of denying man’s conscience, man’s freedom, progress, immor- 
tality, Providence, merit, and virtue. There is no cuntradiction, 
he says, in which Spinoza has not indulged, no error which he has 
not entertained. Let France, then, repudiate Spinozism as fast as 
she can; and let her return to the wholesome traditions of that 
Cartesianism which alone contains the germs of sound metaphy- 
sical teaching. 

It is certainly a remarkable sign of the times that the 
Church and State problem should be so constantly discussed in 
Lrance just now, and that ecclesiastical questions should occupy 
so large a share of public attention in a country where such topics, 


Spinoza et le Naturalisme Contemporain, Par Nourvisson. Paris: 
idier. 


a few years ago, were considered as below the notice of 
creatures. M. Miron’s volume*, written from the free-think 
standpoint, lore objections to Christianity which have often 
been refuted, but at the same time the book contains many sound 
views, and deserves to be read. It is divided into three 
and, by way of conclusion, the author gives us, in the shape of 
a projet de loi, the enactments which he would substitute for the 
existing law of France respecting the union of Church and 
State. The first portion is devoted to a discussion of religious 
freedom in general. Toleration is M. Miron’s grand motto 
and he regards it as the fundamental axiom of all societies, 
He next reviews the various systems by which the relations 
of the temporal and ecclesiastical powers have at various 
epochs and in different countries been regulated. His sym- 
pathies are enlisted on behalf of what he calls the American 
system, and he here takes as his model the United States, 
At the same time he remarks that for the space of seyen 
ears the complete separation of Church and State existed 
in France; it was in 1801 that Buonaparte, by publishin 
the Concordat, restored, not Catholicism, but Erastianism, an 
transformed religion into a kind of police, destined to strengthen 
his own authority and to give a divine sanction to despotic 
power. ‘The third division of the volume, which deals with 
questions naturally connected with the all-important topic of 
ecclesiastical authority, is the longest of all; and M. Miron has 
neglected, we think, none of the problems which the subject 
could possibly suggest—conventual establishments, the right of 
property, burial, Sunday observance, &c. &c. The appended projet 
de loi consists of seventy-three articles, which are so many blows 
directed against the Church of Rome, more particularly against 


"all attempts upon freedom of conscience. 


State religions are a form of centralization which M. Miron 
denounces. M. A. Pougnet criticizes bureaucracy and cen- 
tralization in their various aspects, and sees in them the true 
scourge of modern society. Since the Emperor himself, by his 
letter of June 23, 1863, addressed to M. Rouher, has pointed out 
the evils of centralization, surely everybody is free to do the 


same; and therefore M. Pougnet considers himself entitled to 


criticize + a system which modern France has borrowed from 
Louis XL, and gradually improved so as to make it the most 
complete source of misrule and tyranny. Centralization, M. 
Pougnet remarks, has the fatal effect of making revolutions easy, 
by giving undue importance to the metropolis of the country. It 


_ also tends to invest the most paltry questions with a political cha- 


racter, and thus to create perpetual antagonism between the 
Government and the nation. Finally, it burdens the State with 


number of trifles which might be more satisfactorily and con- 
veniently settled by the persons whom these trifles immediately 


affect. These objections to modern bureaucracy are not new, but 
it is never useless to repeat wholesome truths, and M. Pougnet’s 
brochure may be studied with profit by the advocates of a system 
which Napoleon III. himself thinks ought to be modified. 

Amongst the many valuable historical publications of our times 
are the two volumes of correspondence now printed under the 
superintendence of M. Boutaric, to whom we owe already several 
works of the highest merit.t Louis XV. has usually been con- 
sidered an indolent selfish prince, entirely absorbed in his own 
pleasures, careless of the dignity of the nation, and living, so to 
say, au jour le jour. From the correspondence which he kept up 
secretly during more than twenty years with Count de Broglie, 
Tercier, and several other well-known statesmen, it appears that 
he had, on the contrary, political views of the most determined 
character. He strongly desired the freedom of Poland, the Austrian 
alliance was his work, and State affairs occupied him seriously, 
unknown to his Ministers and his mistresses; finally, he had a 
kind of secret Cabinet, the principal personage of which was the 
Count de Broglie. The letters now pu lished by M. Boutaric from 
the originals kept in the Paris State Paper Office throw, therefore, 
a new and unexpected light upon the character of Louis XV.; and 
they have also a more general interest, from the details they give 
respecting the political state of Europe towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. The ambition of Prussia, the weakness of 
Turkey, the constant encroachments of Russia, the difficulties of 
Austria—all come out strongly in M. Boutaric’s two volumes. 
There is no doubt that in the reign of Louis XV. Europe was in 
a very critical situation, and that situation is well estimated by 
M. A. de Broglie, De Breteuil, Terrier, De Vergennes, and De 
St. Priest, who were among the King’s confidential correspondents. 
This most interesting series of letters is preceded by an intro- 
duction which gives an excellent résumé of the foreign policy of 
Louis XV. 


From Louis XV. to Louis XVI. the transition is natural. We 
have now before us the fourth volume of a work which has excited 
great attention, and nearly led to a lawsuit. M. A. Geflvoy, it 
will be remembered, questioned the authenticity of many letters 
collected by M. Feuillet de Conches §, and he showed good grounds 
for his incredulity. M. Feuillet de Conches wrote in answer a 


aa De la Séparation du Spirituel et du Temporel, Par Miron. Paris: 
Noirot. 

+ Hiérarchie et Déceniralisation. Par A. Pougnet. Paris: Germer- 
Bailliére. 

Correspondance Secréte Inédite de Louis XV sur la Politique Lirangére 

Publice par M. Boutaric. Paris: Plon. 
‘ ‘. Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, et Madame Elisabeth. Lettres, ete. 
publiées par M. F. de Conches, Vol. g. Paris: Plon. 
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lengthy manifesto which, originally given in the pages of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, serves now as an introduction to the recent in- 
stalment of the royal correspondence. Without entering here upon 
the merits of a dispute which unfortunately has been conducted 
with much bitterness, we may notice with satisfaction that the 
Jearned editor has become more careful in indicating the origin of 
the various documents which he prints. In addition to. upwards 
of seventy new letters (572-648), the present volume gives us in 
an appendix thirty-eight others which had been omitted in their 
proper places, an the usual notes, illustrations, &c. . 

M. St. Henri Martin published some years ago, under the title 
Philosophie Spiritualiste de la Nature, a statement of the principles 
by the help of which he proposed to estimate the doctrines of the 
ancients on natural philosophy; and at the same time he gave the 
sketch of a projected “History of Natural Science in Antiquity.” 
It is a portion of this book which is now presented to the public.* 
Of the six essays which make up the volume, the third has never 
before been published ; it treats of the Aurora borealis. The others 
were originally contributed to the Mémoires de l’ Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, the Revue Archéologique, and other 

eriodicals of the same kind. They form a valuable account of an 
important branch of natural science, and claim the attention, not 
only of philosophers, but of classical scholars. 

M. Victor de Laprade ¢ has endeavoured, in his new work, to 
examine how the ancients understood nature, and how far they 
were successful in their representation of it. In the introduction, 
which consists of five chapters, M. de Laprade observes that the 
fine arts follow a kind of genesis determined by the very laws of 
our constitution; they succeed each other, he says, exactly in 
the order observed by the operations of our mind on the 
external world. Many of the arguments and illustrations by 
which he endeavours to support this theory will strike most 
readers as somewhat exaggerated and fanciful; but some of his 
ideas are very ingenious. In the body of the work M. de 
Laprade treats first of esthetics in India, Egypt, Palestine, 
Assyria, Persia, Turkey, and China; and afterwards we are taken 
through Greece and Rome. Here the reader will find many 
admirable bits of criticism, which may be enjoyed without the 
slightest reserve. 

We have already, as they appeared, noticed the works of the 
late M. Davesies de Pontés; and the volume now before us t 
claims likewise a short mention. The author, whose intel- 
lectual activity and range of information were very great, had 
planued, it seems, a series of works on the history of France at 
various epochs. Mncouraged by the advice of M. Augustin Thierry, 
he wished to write an account of the state of Gaul during the fifth 
century; he had also prepared materials for.a detailed Siteny of 
the revolution which marked the fourteenth century; the events of 
1789 were intended to form the subject of a distinct volume ; and 
finally, contemporary events had suggested to him a variety of notes, 
essays, and brochures, more or less extensive, which after his death 
were found amongst his papers. From this mass of documents 
M. Paul Lacroix hes made a judicious selection, and the kind of 
anthology with which he now presents us leads us to regret more 
than ever the premature decease of so distinguished a thinker as 
M. Davesies de Pontés. 

The twentieth volume of Napoleon I.’s correspondence § begins 
with a letter addressed to Prince Poniatowski, October 16, 1809 
letter 15,936), and ends with a note on Cherbourg, dated July 
31, 1810 (No. 16,742). Many readers will turn immediately 
to the despatches and notes bearing upon the divorce of Josephine 


aud the Emperor's marriage with the Archduchess Maria-Louisa. 
The first piece referring to this event is a letter in which, on | 
December 10, 1809, Napoleon orders Cambacérés to hold a | 
meeting of the Privy Council, and to present a decree annul- 
ling the marriage of Josephine. We have next a few short 
scraps addressed to J ry ey herself (pp. 68, 76), containing ex- 
pressions of regret at her weakness, assurances of affection and | 
interest, &c. The whole circumstances of the marriage are then 
detailed in a series of letters and other official documents, arranged 
in chronological order. We cannot suppose that the entire cor- | 
respondence has been printed here, but the portion given is not | 
without interest. The affairs of Rome occupy likewise a very | 
Important place in this volume, all sorts of arguments being | 
adduced to justify the annexation of the States of the Church | 
to the French Empire, and the measures employed to frighten | 
the Popé and reduce the Italian clergy to submission. This part 
of the book should be consulted by those who want to know | 
exactly what Napoleon did for the Gallican Church; it is an 
excellent _— to the memoirs of Cardinal Consalvi, for 
instance. In the midst of his more serious occupations, the | 
Emperor, we see, does not neglect such trifles as theatrical | 
matters. He insists upon knowing what the new plays are which 
have been offered for rehearsal (February 8, 1810), and he gives | 
the list of the operas which he wishes to see performed, adding | 
that, as the occasion of his marriage has drawn to Paris a large | 
number of foreigners, he is anxious that as many new pieces as | 
possible should be brought out. 


* Le Foudre, U Electricité, et le Magnétisme chez les Anciens, Par M. Henri 
Martin. Paris: Didier. 

+ Le Sentiment de la Nature avant le Christianisme, Par V. de Laprade, 
de l’Académie Francaise, Paris: Didier. 

$ Etudes sur I Histoire des Gaules et de la France. Par L. Davesies de 
Pontes, Paris: Lévy. 


§ Correspondance de Nupoléon I. Tome 20. Paris: Plon, 


M. Frédéric Passy, well known as a nee and an econo- 
mist, has just published two lectures delivered by him in Paris 
before the members of the Association ique.* The sub- 
ject is “ Machines, and their Influence on Mankind.” M. Passy 
begins by giving a long list of the distinguished posvene who 
have raised their voices against the introduction of machinery, 
considering it as a dangerous novelty calculated to impoverish the 
working-classes, Cobbett, Sismondi, M. Michelet, and M. Jules 
Simon himself appear in this catalogue, and represent a numerous 
class whose objections M. Passy thinks it worth while to refute. 
In the first - we must discard absolutely from our thoughts 
that supposed primitive condition in which man lived upon the 
produce with which nature spontaneously supplied him, and was 
not even under the necessity of cultivating the soil. At all periods 
of the world man has been obliged to devise some kind of 
instrument, however rough and coarse, to make up for the weak- 
ness of his own limbs; and those who declaim against the machinery 
of our own century forget that between the steam-plough and 
the clumsy appliances made use of by our forefathers, the only 
difference is that of degree. Economy of time, of trouble, of 
money; intellectual progress, increased means of communication 
between man and man, leading necessarily to the destruction of 
prejudice and the strengthening of amicable intercourse—such 
are the benefits which we owe to machinery, such are the facts 
which may be confidently opposed to the theories of unreflecting 
philanthropists. 

M. Hachette’s Bibliotheque des Merveilles has lately been 
increased by the addition of two excellent little volumes. An 
excursion amongst the wonders of the vegetable creation + enables 
juvenile readers to study nature in one of its most interesting 
aspects, and places before them in an easy and attractive form a 
number of useful facts. Most of the plants and trees described 
by M. Marion belong to the tropical countries of the world, 
or at least to those warmer climates where exuberance of life 
produces marvellous specimens of size, colour, and fruitfulness. 
Lhe upas tree of Java, the baobab, the bamboo, the different 
varieties of cactus and orchids, are not of English growth, and we 
must be satisfied with the humbler species which our meadows 
and our country walks afford. An interesting section on aquatic 
plants and on ferns concludes the volume, which is illustrated 
with very neatly executed woodcuts. 


Like nature, art has its wonders, and the results of human 
industry open to the observer an ample field for study. M. 
Jacquemart’s Merveilles de la Porcelainet may be quoted as a 
striking case in point. The history of pottery is particularly 
interesting, because it takes us back to the very origin of society ; 
and although nothing remains to us of antediluvian pots and 

ans, yet we may assume that utensils of this kind existed 
fore the flood. We can at any rate study the remains of Egyp- 
tian art, and a walk through any museum will make us acquainted 
with Pharaonic ieadioet. Next to Egypt comes China, then 
Asia Minor, Persia, and India. Thus the first volume of M. 
Jacquemart’s treatise takes us through the entire East, and, by 
the numerous details and pictorial illustrations which it contains, 
it will enable every intelligent person to study more profitably the 
wonders of ceramic skill accumulated in our various collections, 
both public and private. 


As there are museums of natural and artificial curiosities, so the 
novels of fashionable authors may be regarded as galleries in which 
moral eccentricities of every kind are duly arranged, classified, and 
offered to the public gaze. But, unfortunately, while every local 
or intention exhibition presents to us the results of man’s in- 
dustry under forms increasingly perfect, the creations of novelists 
seem, on the other hand, to daily more and more repul- 
sive. en, for instance, the anonymous volume entitled Les 
Amis de Madame §, you find yourself immediately transported into 
the midst of courtesans, gamblers, and Terpsichores of the Bal 
Mabille. Madame Balmont is an ambitious, unprincipled woman, 
who marries an artist merely because she thinks that by so doing 
she will more rapidly attain to a high position in the world. Her 
husband, Valerien, is, on the other hand, a man of the highest. 
probity and of unblemished reputation; his only defect is what 
most people would call a virtue—straightforwardness, and a 
deeply-rooted horror of intrigue. Madame Balmont, however, 
has resolved that Valerien must get on, cotite que cotite, and 
therefore she procures for him, we need not say at what cost, the 
support and protection of a number of friends. The readers of 
M. de Balzac’s novels will be struck by the similarity between 
Madame de Balmont and the infamous Madame de Marnefle, in 
La Cousine Bette. 


To such an unwholesome style of literature we cannot too 
strongly object. Give us rather, with all their improbabilities 
and their melodramatic absurdities, the romances of Paul Féval and 
of Ponson du Terrail. We have now before us the Létel de Carna- 
valei||, which does not refer, as the reader might suppose, to the 


* Les Machines, et leur Influence, Par F. Passy. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co, 


+ Les Merveilles de la Veégétation. Par F. Marion, Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. 


~ Mervcilles de la Céramique. Par A. Jacquemart. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. 


§ Les Amis de Madame, Etude. Paris: Deptu. 
|) L’Hotel de Carnavalet, Par Paul Féval. Paris; Dentu. 
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of Madame do and Za Cavalidre*, which treats of 
the Pretender, the Duke of Orleans, and Cartouche, the well-known 
highwayman. . M. Gaston Lavalley’s Droits de I Epée + introduces 
to us Malherbe and Racan as the principal characters of a story which 
is extremely well-written and full of cleverly devised episodes. 
M. dimond About new volume of tales show no signs of 
on of the witty author of La Vieille Roche.t 
ao te About content himself with caricaturing the 
French P Does not. the bourgeoisie abound in personages 
uite as disagreeable as Monsieur le Comte and aen la 
de Gardelux ? 


* La Cavaliere. Par Paul Féval. Paris: Dentu. 


+ Les Droits de TEpeé. Par Gaston Lavalley. Paris and London: 
Hachette & Co. 


Fy "eae Par Edmond About. Paris and London: L. Hachette 
0. 
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The TENTH ANNUAL MEETING vil be held in Manchester, from the 3rd to the 10th | 


of October next. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl of SEAFTESBURY, K.G. 
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Presidents of Departments. 

1. The Hon. GEORGE DENMAN, Q.C., M.P. 
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fe EYRE DEFENCE and AID FUND.—At a MEETING 
anes the COMMITTEE, held August 29, at 9 Waterloo Place, Pall-Mall, THOMAS 
ARLYLE, Esq., in the Chair, it was resolved: 
». Toe tnd Title of the Fund be eored, ,from “ The Eyre Testimonial and Defence Fund,” 
“ The Eyre Defence and Aid Fu 
2. Thee those who approve of the ~ all and determined —_ in which Governor 
Eye Age the Insurrection in Jamaica should have PP of 


and Navy Agents, 9 Waterloo Place, Pail 
HAMILTON HUME, Mon. Secretary. 


a THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL-SESSION 
and 67 —A GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by Dr. 
BARKER om, Monday, October !, at Three o'clock atter which the DISTRIBUTION 


G tering have the option of paying £40 for first ages om fn Ge 


Medical Officers. 
Dr. Barker, Dr. J. Risdon Bennett, Dr. Goolden, Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, , Mr. 


Dr. Barnes. 
Solly. Mr. rurr’ Gree Clark, Bar. Simon, Dr. Clapton, Dr. Gervis, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. J. Croft, 
Mr. Whitfield. 


Medicine—Dr. Peacock. Surgery—Mr. Solly and Mr. (Clark. Physiology—Dr. 


Mall. 


Bristowe and Mr. Ord. fan ive Anatomy — Sydne 
Room—Mr, Rainey, Mr. J. Cro: Mr. W Chemistry. Philosophy, 
and Practical Chemistry—Dr. Albert J. cies ays. Midwifery—Dr Genera 


y—Mr. Simon. Botuny—Dr. ive Wale Com: rative Anatomy Mr. Ord. 

. Clapton. ‘tone. Su —Mr. Sydney Jones. 

Dental Surgery—Mr. Elliott. Vaceination—Dr. Gervis. Pat Chemistry —Dr. 
cham. Demonstrations Morbid Anatomy—Dr. J. Wale Hicks. ieruscopical Anatomy—Mr. 


Studenta can reside with some of the Officers of the Hlompital. 


W. M. ORD, M.B., Dean. 
R. WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary 


For or relating to Prizes and all oth matters, 
iy Kir. the Manor House, St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
Surrey, S. 


St... GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.— 
R SESSION —The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be given by Dr. J. W. 
on Monday, October 1, at 2 Perpetual Pupil’s Fee, £100; Compounder’s, £90; 


St. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. — The 
SESSION commences October 1, at 8 r.#., with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by 
Mr. HAYNES WALTON.—For Prospectuses, and Addresses on Medical Education, by the 
Archbishop of Yor«, Professors Owen and Hoxter, apply to 
ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 


Reval SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street, London. 
The will commence on Monday, October 1. Prospectuses of 
the Course of Study may be on application to the Registrar. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Pegistrar. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 39 Kensington 


Head-Master—F¥. NASH, Esq., late Principal ‘of | Neilgherry Hills, assisted by 
E. Tuerwatt, Esq., M.A., Trinity Colleze, Cambridge ; 
F.R.G.S., King’ 's College, London ; and others. 
Tuition F . or 6 Guineas per annum. Board and Tuition, £48, or £42, 
Pupils of ‘this Sextoot took Honours at the iast Oxford Local Examination. 
Term begins September 10. Prospectuses on app 


tion. 
COLLEGE, 


EDINBURGH. 
(Established in 1857 as the Grange House School.) 
Principal-JOHN DALGLEISH, Esq. 


NTH ION neon Tuesday, Octo! Examination, for 
will take te Wednesday, the of Study on 
ication. 

horn College, Edinburgh, July 1966. 


ets, only admitting to the Annual Meeting, 10s. | 


Subscriptions to be patd, te the credit of « The Eyre Defence and Aid Fund.” with The | Public Schools, of YOUNG 
United dervice Company,” Bankers, and Army 


PUPILS receive ee class Ed 
and are prepared for the Uni Schools, India and Home 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the Line. Michaelmas ‘I Term begins September 18.—Addreg, 
The Principat. 


DENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near _London, 


Principal_C. P. MASON, T.A., F.C.P., Fellow of University Coll e, London 
the above-nained BUYS of fro m Seven to Eighteen years of age ve a sound 
for U for the Liberal Protessio: 


careful 
Stereantiie Pursuits. The ‘Domestic Arrangements are on most ‘The 
is very large, and is surrounded by above Seven Acres , the greater part of ie 
appropriated to the Boys’ Playgrounds and Cricket-field. School will re-open on "Thursdey 
~ may obtained at the School, and of Messrs. Relfe Brothers, 


GYDENHAM HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG 

LADIES, 22 Ladbroke Villas, Yotting Hill, W. Principals—The Misses BORE, 
Professors attending: for Piano, Mr. Cuances SALAMAN ; 3 Singing, Signor Rayogcorr and 
Madame Tatnor (Miss Exiza Harmonium, Mr. Avcosros L. ‘Taurim 
Jrawing and Painting, Miss Louisa Connaox and Mr. Thomas Parrenarn: Rev. Mr 
Lowy ; French, a nt Parisienne and M. Dovat; English, Mr. GAN ; "Dancing, 
Mrs. D'Ecvuse Horr. Morning Classes.—A few Vacancies for Resident Pupils. 


J NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
and the LINE.—Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High 
ae gler. an Oxford Graduate (First Class in Classical Honours), and the best M asters obtain. 
all the other Subjects allowed to be taken up, rece SIDENT [_~ ~~ 
RESIDENT PUPILS. 
successfu the Examinations 


Brixton, 8. 


PREPARATION for the HOME and INDIAN CIVIL 


SERVICE, at EASTHOLME Kent.—There isa Vacancy for ONE PUPIL. ‘Terms, 
114 Ms. per Month, inclusive.—Addvess, M.A., Eastholme, Lee, 


ClviL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.—CANDIDATES for for 

the Diplomatic Service, the Colonial, India, War, Admiralty, Privy Council, and other 
Government Departments, are PREPARED by a Staff of Tutors who have hitherto hed 
considerable success.—Address, W. IL., 1 St. James's Street, Picesdilly. 


NAVAL CADETS.—EASTMAN’S R.N. ESTABLISH. 
MENT, Southsea. 
In August, 1 Pupils, SIXTEEN PASSED. 
In December, of 171 IF TEEN PASSED. 
ugust. 1866, of 23 Pupils, TWENTY PASSED. 
Peing FIF TY ONE successful out of cares SIX. 
For every information address Dr. Srickenxet, as above 


BRIGHTON. —A CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Graduate in Honows, 


and lately Ponntatios Scholar and Prizeman of his College), who has had much expe. 
rience in Private . receives into his Family a tew PUPILS, and, with com; 
assistance, Educates them for the Universities, or prepares them for Ad Army and Civil 
dress, Toroa, Page's Library, North Street, Brighto 


BRUSSELS. .—EDUCATION for the SONS of NOBLEMEN 
d GENTLE MEN.—Dr. BERNHARD BEHR, of the University of Berlin, receives 
six RESIDEN 'T PUPILS, to whom he devotes his entire time and attention. References 
kindly permitted to the Marchioness of Ely, 9 Princes Gate, Londen; the Count 
Countess Bernstorff, Prussian Embassy, London ; Monsieur de Balan, Prussian A 
Brussels; the Rev. Ur. Graham, 36 Balmoral Koad, &1m Park, Liverpool; the Rev. Mr. Becker, 
Protestant Chaplain to the Kinz, Brussels.—For further information, apply to Dr. Berxnaao 
Bena, 43 Rue du Prince Royal, Lxelles, Brussels. 


TA 
To PARENTS. — PRIVATE EDUCATION in’ Brussels, 
A FRENCH LITERARY GENTLEMAN, Married, and of lone experience in Edu- 
cational matters, has now a Vacancy for THREE YOUNG GENTLEMEN in his own 
Family, where they will be prepared for the Army, Navy, University, or any other Station in 
Life, whilst enjoying frequent intercourse with most and 
rench ¢ es, ures, Excursions, 
me Comto: ts, Private. ‘Room, excellent and abundant Cuisine, and Wi ine provided. A 
Medical Gentleman attached to the House. ‘Terms, 120 Guineas; with use of arriage, F 
Geinegs, Reterences of the highest order.—Address, Dr. D., 8 Rue de Jonker, Quartier Louise, 
russels. 


A) NGLISH PARENTS wishing to send their Children to 
France for their Education will gratuitously find Addresses of Fam 

Seminaries, and Professors of all kinds at 

b: ag ku 


Terms to Parents of Pupils who ha 
for each of the above.— Wiltshire John's 


ies, Sch 
the EDUCATIONAL AD)DRESS OFEICE, 
an Mantin, French Professor (who speaks English), 26 Boulevard des Italiens, 


PREPARATION for OXFORD.—A MASTER of ARTS 
House, Boltons, West Brompton, 8.W. 


UITION. —An EX-MASTER in a First-class School, 


and an Author of repute, prepares PUPILS for the Universi 
on moderate terms. The highest pussible references. — Address, 


TUITION.—The Rev. E. A. CLAYDON 
Pty for the Universities, the Civil Service, and Competiti 
the Army and Navy.—Address, 4 Church Terrace, Lee, 


A BENEFICED CLERGYMAN, Graduate of Oxford, Married, 
who has now THREE PUPILS, desires e FOURTH, as Companion to a Youth of 

Seventeen, who is Reading for the University. G 

annum, inclusive.—Address, W. A. 


GouTH of FRANCE.—A Berks RECTOR, M.A. Trin. Coll. 

who intends to Winter abroad for his Wife's health, wishes for ADDI- 
TIONAL PUPILS. Since 1859 he has sent Pupils to Oxtord Cambridge, the Army, &c. 
and required.— Address, Rev. kc 


references. Terms, 100 Guineas 
+ Messrs. Parker, Publishers, Oxford. on 


Messrs. Parker's, Broad Street, Uxiord. 


PUCATION.—-The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of an 

Officer in the Navy, residing near Leaminczton, offer a superior Ilome and Education to 
the CHILDREN of Gentlemen. Parents residing Abroad would find this a most desirable 
= 0% — The highest references will be given and required. — Address, 


T° GUARDIANS, &c.—A Home offered for ONE PUPIL 
(or Brothers), combining every comfort, with Classical Education. More suitable for 
one of delicate constitution. High refe: 


A& GERMAN GENTLEMAN, aged Twenty-nine, who teaches 

besides his own language, with Testimonials of the highest charactcr from 

Schools “5 ke and England, seeks an ENGAGEMENT. — Address, W. C., care of 
Hopcratt, | Mincing Lane, E.C, 


AN Experienced PHYSICIAN offers his Services to accom- 


pany an ine of Climate or a long Voyage, even to Australia. Ifa 
Youth, or one of negiec m, he would undertake that charge also. Or, being @ 
Married Man, he woul into at the Seaside a Lady or Gentleman requiring 
care or guidance.— dress, X. X., General Post Ofiice, Brighton, Sussex. 


To LITERARY MEN.—An Engagement for Two or Three 
Months is open to a well-informed vigorous W ER on FOREIGN POLICY. Views 
past bel Liberal.—Apply, by letter prepaid, to W. E. G., 19 Pembroke Koad, Cambridge Koad, 


GECRETARY. -—A GENTLEMAN of Thirty, educated at 


Oxford, of high character Classical and Mathematical 

desires an Engagement as SECRETAK Nobleman, or to a Lear y- 

| given. A. yt Francis, Advertising Agents, 59 ry 
treet, 


S AGENT or LAND STEWARD.—A GENTLEMAN of 
xperience and active habits, and who is a thorough Accountant, desires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in either of the above capacities. irst-ciass references testimonials. 
Address, Dexta, I. M. Hackett, beg. Jewry Street, Aldgate, London, E. Cc. 


£4, 000 to £50,000 WANTED, in a paying BUSINESS, em- 
poring now and for many years past upwatde of Share of Profits the 
Address, 


rences given and required.—Address, W., Post Office, 


